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PART I 
The Great Saturday Night Swindle 


The Sins of Claudius Linton 


When Claudius Linton was eighteen years of 
age—at that time a sailor stationed at Newport 
News—he had sexual intercourse with a 382 pound 
prostitute who was locally known by the name of 
Candi Samples, and who by a series of deft and sub- 
tle movements managed to bounce his fragile, wiry 
frame from one end of her drab little room to the 
other. Her room, a garretted one-windowed affair 
with—as young Claudius eventually came to 
notice—a cream-colored light fixture suspended by 
beaded chains from the center of the ceiling, was lo- 
cated above a retail paint store, where mixing and 
shaking machines rumbled and groaned constantly 
as he made his first and most meaningful conquest. 
It was, as Claudius would always remember, an ex- 
traordinary experience. 

After he was mustered out of the Navy, Claudius 
attempted without success to find Miss Samples, 
having at that time dreams of marriage in his still 
impressionable mind. But she had run off with a war 
hero from the Second Marine Division who had held 


off a regiment of Japanese soldiers with nothing but 
a .30 caliber machine gun and a knife. And how 
could Claudius compete with that? After all, he had 
spent the war years in Newport News separating 
barnacles from the bottoms of Yard Patrol Boats. 
Content finally to accept the bitter with the sweet, 
he returned to his native city and married a voluptu- 
ous yellow-haired lady. In resignation he told him- 
self: such are the twists and turns of life. 

Claudius did, however, manage to bring at least 
part of that haunting and unfulfilled dream into real- 
ity: he opened a paint store. And there, day after 
day, month after month, year after year, he loaded 
the vice-like clamps of his shaking machines with 
paint cans and smiled as he basked in the sounds 
of sweet memory. That single recurring act remained 
constant. All else changed: Claudius got chubby, his 
voluptuous wife packed her bags and fled to Hawaii, 
his hairline began to recede, and every once in a 
while Claudius had the gnawing, empty sensation 
that perhaps he had missed something in life—that 
maybe there was more than just memories of Candi 
Samples, paint shakers and self-abuse. 

Still, Claudius Linton might have continued as he 
always had: he might well have remained forever 
just another blurred and nameless face in the crowd. 
But then something happened. 

It happened one afternoon when Claudius left the 
paint store to take his lunch in a small cafe just across 
the street. He was standing on the corner concentrat- 
ing on the DON’T WALK sign when he happened 
to spy a grotesquely rotund lady smiling through the 
traffic from the opposite side of the street. Of course, 
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Claudius thought instantly that he had found Candi 
Samples. And waiting for the light to change, he had 
Hollywood visions of a breathless reunion. In all 
likelihood it was not Miss Samples—from a distance 
most fat people look the same, especially if the mind 
is adequately primed—but before Hollywood could 
make good on its reality, before Claudius was even 
close enough to distinguish clearly the features of 
her obese face, the fat woman stepped from the curb 
and was magically elevated into the noxious city air 
by the uncontrolled forward movement of a brake- 
less produce truck. She seemed to linger at the 
apogee of her ascent for a breathless moment, a 
blimp-like angel with a toothless benign smile 
printed on her plump lips, and then she was 
bounced down the boulevard, coming to a final, fatal 
and eviscerating halt on the top of an expired park- 
ing meter. Claudius gnashed his teeth, for he was 
struck instantly insane by what he had seen. 

Smiling, he straightened his tie and passed non- 
chalantly through the horrified yet strangely en- 
thusiastic crowd, and it was not until he had finished 
his third piece of cherry pie that Claudius was able 
to grasp two seemingly inescapable facts. First, the 
meeting with Candi Samples had been a heavenly 
revelation, that she had, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, been sent as a messenger. And second, he 
was now hopelessly insane. He found both thoughts 
absurdly delightful and chortled out loud when the 
waitress brought the check. 

“Anything wrong with the pie?” she asked. 

“Why it couldn’t have been tastier,” he answered. 

Seated safely behind the counter in his paint store, 


Claudius Linton now began to ponder the entire se- 
quence of events which composed his life. He felt 
himself becoming, in a very minor sense, a victim 
of abstract thought. 

He began by approaching things logically. Why 
had the woman quote of his dreams unquote re- 
turned to him at this time in his life? Was it to tell 
him something about himself? It had to be at least 
that. Perhaps he was meant to solve the great riddle 
of existence. . . . But no, on second thought, why 
he was here seemed irrelevant. The simple truth of 
existence is that one does exist. The question was 
then twofold: what would one do while he or she 
existed? And what would he or she leave behind as 
proof of that existence? That, he reasoned finally, 
had been Candi Samples’ message. She had ended 
her days a nameless fat woman impaled on a parking 
post. Who would ever know her story? Who, besides 
Claudius, would ever remember? It then logically oc- 
curred to him that he had no achievements of any 
consequence to show for his life. Who would ever 
remember him? What would he leave behind? It 
seemed a sad end indeed. The best a man can hope 
for from this life, he told himself, is to be remem- 
bered. 

He decided finally that he should leave some kind 
of lasting monument. But was there such a thing? 
Did not all monuments, temples— every conceivable 
adventure of man—soon enough pass into dusty 
oblivion? It was obviously a question of durability. 
What lasted the longest? What element of human en- 
deavor withstood the ages with the most solemn 
tenacity? He thought almost instantly of the 
pyramids. But were they not beginning to crumble 
against the force of sand and wind and thieves? His 
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mind then came to bear on a magazine article he had 
once read. An archaeologist had discovered draw- 
ings on the wall of a cave somewhere in France. The 
article had been entitled: “Oldest Evidence of 
Human Thought Found.” A simple cave drawing! 
How could anyone steal a painting, a worthless one 
at that, from the wall of a cave? What vandal would 
waste his time defacing a seemingly meaningless 
smudge? There were no caves beneath the city, but 
there were hundreds of miles of subway tunnel, 
which Claudius had no doubt would last a million 
years. 

It was at that moment that a paint salesman en- 
tered the store and introduced Claudius to “a revolu- 
tionary method of paint application”—the aerosol 
spray can. After a brief demonstration, Claudius or- 
dered a store full of stock and purchased the sales- 
man’s display kit. 

“I’m sure you'll be more than satisfied with our 
product,” the salesman said. 

“I’m sure I will,” Claudius agreed. “And I want 
you to thank whoever it was who sent you to me 
this day.” 

“T most certainly will,” the salesman replied, 
sounding a trifled puzzled. 

Thus gradually the plan began to take shape in 
Claudius’ mind. In the secrecy of the room above his 
store, he began practicing on large slabs of sheet 
rock. He was amazed by his own dexterity and the 
versatility of the aerosol spray can. With free-flowing 
motions he fashioned intricate designs, a series of 
castles, a horse and rider, even an elaborate scene 
with a house and a barn and a field of full grazing 
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cattle, all in multi-colored layers of evenly applied 
paint. Viewing what he had done, Claudius Linton 
felt an inexplicable twinge of joy. 

There seemed, then, only one remaining question: 
what subject would he paint? Claudius possessed 
only a limited knowledge of painters and art. But he 
did know that all great painters have some 
trademark, some identifying subject or style. The 
psyche, he reasoned, should be readily recognizable 
through form. The answer came to him in a moment 
of acute insight. A fat woman! He would paint a fat 
woman in every subway tunnel in the city. He would 
perpetuate not only his own memory but also that 
of Candi Samples. 

Stepping up to a fresh slab of sheet rock, he bran- 
dished two paint cans simultaneously. And in a mo- 
ment it was done. There before him in full bloom, 
reclining on the creamy surface, was the living and 
breathing figure of a tri-colored, toad-like globosity, 
her hair a glorious green, her monster body a splen- 
did orange and her lumpy inelegant breasts, which 
drooped strategically to cover the pubic region, a 
radiant puce. 

It had come together like that for Claudius Linton, 
a sort of reraveling of loose ends. And who was he 
to question destiny? Fate had prepared him; he felt 
himself in a state of readiness. 

Claudius’ first night subway spelunking saw the 
application of three giant nudes. They appeared in 
the entrances to the most used section of the sub- 
way, two of them flanking either side of the stairwell 
one block from the central police headquarters. An 
editorial in the evening newspaper noted this fact 
with interest. 
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The appearance of the grotesque female 
monsters entombed not 300 yards from the 
home of our sleeping police force has far 
reaching ramifications. It was obviously in- 
tended as a slap in the face of all well- 
meaning, civic-minded citizens. The per- 
verted perpetrator of this ghastly deed 
must be brought to justice at once. Pur- 
suant to thisendI recommend. . . . 


All of which only served to encourage Claudius. 
He had never imagined that his crude paintings 
would create such a stir. And nightly for the next 
two months he continued his portentous rampage, 
systematically disfiguring every available flat surface 
in the city. 

Of course there was an immediate and vigorous 
reaction. All of the churches in the city denounced 
Claudius’ painting. One fundamentalist minister an- 
nounced from the pulpit that it was in fact the work 
of Lucifer himself. There were radio editorials, TV 
coverage, even a brief write-up in a national news 
magazine which featured color photos of Claudius’ 
handiwork. Special squads of plain-clothes police- 
man were assigned to patrol the subways at night. 
Civic groups prayed for his destruction. And a 
women’s organization with an acronym for a name 
accused him of misogyny. 

Near the end of the fourth month Claudius felt the 
need to identify himself. Of course he did not want 
the authorities to know his identity, but it seemed 
only correct that at least one prudent individual 
should understand his motivation. After all, his orig- 


inal intention had been to leave a monument to him- 
self. If no one knew the artist, he reasoned, then the 
art seemed somehow less valuable. So he went to a 
priest. 

The Priest was a stodgy little endomorphic man 
with thick wire spectacles and a bulbous nose. 

“What can I do for you?” The Priest asked. 

Claudius said, “I’m the man who paints those 
nude women all over the city.” 

There was a pause while The Priest pondered this. 
“Are you Catholic?” 

“No,” Claudius replied. 

“Thank God for that,” The Priest said. “But why 
have you come to me?” 

“T knew that you wouldn’t tell, and I had to talk 
to someone.” 

“Tl understand,” The Priest said. “Tell me about it.” 

And so Claudius told him about it. 

“Did you ever think,” The Priest asked, “that you 
might be insane?” 

“Oh, I most certainly am; there’s no question 
about that.” 

Again a pause. “Perhaps I can help you,” The 
Priest said. 

“You don’t understand. I don’t want any help. I’m 
very happy. I love my work.” 

“No one can be truly happy while leading a life 
of sin.” 

“Am I sinning?” Claudius asked. 

“You have demonstrated a lack of respect for the 
female form.” 

“T happen to think the female form is beautiful. 
Why else would I paint it?” 

“Well,” said The Priest, “you must have an obesity 


fetish.” 

“Is that a sin?” 

The Priest thought. “I’m not sure. But it hardly 
seems right. At any rate, I’ve developed ten rules for 
coping with life. I think that it would do you good 
to listen.” And The Priest mumbled on for the better 
part of an hour, discoursing on ultimate loss, self-es- 
teem, money, evil, sin, personal need and a clear 
sense of direction. 

“Sounds like a bunch of bull shit to me,” Claudius 
said. “To tell the truth, I just enjoy painting nude 
women on the sides of buildings and in the subways, 
and | just wanted someone to know who Iam.” 

“You are a sinner,” The Priest said in an angry 
voice. “But I want you to return. We must talk 


more.” 
During the fifth month a strange thing hap- 


pened—people ceased to be impressed or even an- 
noyed by the nudes. In fact, the populace ignored 
them altogether. Nightly, Claudius Linton continued 
to paint, and it seemed that he had reached the ze- 
nith of his art. His nudes were fuller, more life-like— 
they were living beings caught momentarily on a 
brittle concrete surface. Still no one noticed. The pa- 
pers were silent. Pedestrians strolled in and out of 
the subways without batting an eye. 

“Don’t you understand,” The Priest said one day, 
“that it’s the Lord’s way of protecting them? It’s old 
hat, worn-out. It’s going to take a real calamity to 
addle their wits from now on.” 

Claudius pondered this and in due course arrived 
at what he deemed a suitable solution. The clear 
morning light of the first day of the sixth month re- 
vealed a startling infestation. 
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At an emergency meeting of the city council, an 
outraged alderman spoke for his constituents. “We 
have been subjected,” he said, “to the worst kind of 
abuse. What's worse, infinitely more dehumanizing, 
our children have been brought face to face with the 
most immoral and degrading aspect of our sordid 
existence. The act of conception—copulation, if you 
will—has been illustrated in the most graphic terms 
on the exterior of our most sacred governmental 
structures.” 

The city reared-up in indignation. The newspapers 
screamed for retributory action. Squads of angry citi- 
zens were organized to patrol the city. And in the 
central police station an “emergency situation room” 
was established. A large wall map was erected in 
which the location of Claudius’ graffiti was marked 
by color-coded pins. The department's ablest Detec- 
tive Lieutenant was assigned to establish a modus 
operandi and to thus crack the case. But he and his 
lesser cadre had little success. After he had 
exhausted every lead, The Detective Lieutenant de- 
cided to spring a trap. The city newspapers had an- 
nounced the upcoming dedication of a ten-story 
office building. It was a typically hideous structure, 
but it did possess one large, unblemished concrete 
surface. It was there that The Detective Lieutenant 
began his stakeout. 

Claudius thought the situation over and went to 
The Priest. 

“You know that it’s a trap.” The Priest warned. 

“Of course I know,” Claudius replied. “But that 
really doesn’t make any difference. I’m going to have 
to make an appearance.” 

“They’ll capture you,” The Priest said. 
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“T don’t have any intentions of giving myself up. 
If they want to stop me, they'll have to kill me.” 

“So you've decided to become a martyr,” The 
Priest said, sarcastically. 

“T’ve thought it over,” Claudius said, “and I’ve de- 
cided that this is the only way to die. Think for a 
minute of all the nameless individuals who lived out 
their little lives without once experiencing the notori- 
ety I’ve known. Billions and billions of human beings 
lost beyond memory—and how many of them died 
suffering and alone in dingy back rooms or antiseptic 
hospital beds, hovered over by casually curious but 
unfeeling doctors? Think about them, will you? Their 
sheer number is beyond human comprehension. | 
believe that if they had had the opportunity they 
would have chosen to depart this world in a blaze 
of glory.” 

“That sounds like a bunch of bull shit to me,” The 
Priest said. “What you're really doing is committing 
suicide.” 

“Tt isn’t exactly suicide,” Claudius replied. 

“T would call it suicide,” The Priest said. “You 
know that suicide is a sin, a mortal sin. There can 
be no hope of salvation.” 

“I not so sure,” Claudius replied. “The fact is, ev- 
eryday I become more and more convinced of my 
own righteousness.” 

On the evening before the dedication of the new 
office building, Claudius, armed with two fresh 
aerosol spray cans, drove to the building and sat 
staring at the smooth, unblemished concrete wall. It 
was an irresistible challenge. And without regard for 
his personal safety, he dashed from his car and 
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began the application of a giant nude Candi Samples. 
He had just completed the body of what might have 
been his masterpiece when he was caught in the sud- 
den blinding glare of spotlights. Black and white 
police cars screeched to a halt at either end of the 
block, their blue lights blazing and their sirens 
whooping. From the banked darkness beyond the 
spotlights, Claudius could detect the shadowy move- 
ment of many bodies and the occasional explosion 
of a flashbulb. Then a bullhorn: “Stay where you are! 
Drop the cans! You’re surrounded!” 

As Claudius fled, The Detective Lieutenant illumi- 
nated the night sky with two thunderous blasts from 
his shotgun. The third blast found its mark, and 
Claudius Linton fell to the asphalt, dead. 

For two or three days following the incident the 
newspapers were filled with the findings of the 
police investigation. It was concluded finally that 
Claudius Linton had been mentally disturbed, an un- 
fortunate maniac. City officials were full of praise for 
The Detective Lieutenant. He had his photograph on 
the front page of every newspaper in the city. There 
was even a small story in a national news weekly. 
And, then, as suddenly as it had all begun, it ended. 
Almost everyone forgot. The news of the death of 
Claudius Linton melted from the printed page and 
the heedless of mind of the general populace. 

City cleanup crews destroyed many of Claudius’ 
paintings. The wind and the rain and the years bled 
others into teasing faded outlines. Sometimes a pas- 
ser-by would stop and stare at what remained of one 
of the nudes, and he would wonder, as many people 
were beginning to wonder, just what it all meant. 

Ten years later, a young graduate student was 
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doing a study on graffiti, and he happened to stum- 
ble across the baffling story of Claudius Linton. He 
researched the case thoroughly and wrote a book in 
which he proclaimed that Claudius was “a true 
American folk artist,” the first of a generation of 
painters who were attempting to bring art back to 
the common man. What few paintings remained 
were restored, and a collection of police photographs 
of Claudius’ work was placed on display in museums 
around the country. Claudius’ voluptuous ex-wife 
became a celebrity on late-night talk shows. The De- 
tective Lieutenant—now a Captain—was attacked 
by the press and public alike. Outraged citizens pick- 
eted his home and the police station. Editorials de- 
manding his dismissal were written. But, then, all 
of this lasted only a short time. 

As for The Priest, he remained forever silent on 
the subject of Claudius Linton. But the knowledge 
of that encounter troubled him always. He seldom 
spoke to anyone. He refused to hear confession or 
to give absolution. And he spent many lonely hours 
rereading his Bible thoroughly. 
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One Good Thing 


There comes a time when you just have to sit back, 
put your hands behind your head and say, to no one 
in particular, “All right, enough’s enough. Let’s cut 
the crap.” Well, I’ve reached that point in my life, 
and I want to set straight a few misconceptions that 
have been gnawing at my conscience for some years 
now. Don’t misunderstand—I’m not here to tell you 
what it’s all about; I couldn’t do that if I tried. But 
it just seems to me that we live in a world of illusion 
and self-deception. In the record business, for in- 
stance, we have plenty of tricks—echo chambers, 
overdubbing, multiple tracking and such—that 
somehow make everything sound better than it is. 
Maybe I’ve grown cynical, but it seems to me that 
it’s time for a little honesty from yours truly, Elmer 
Salmyer. 

The name doesn’t exactly ring a bell, huh? That’s 
because I didn’t use my real name when I was a rock- 
and-roller. (Who'd buy a record by Elmer Salmyer?) 
But if you’re over 35, maybe the name Billy Stafford 


brings back a memory or two. I only had one hit rec- 
ord, and 1957 was a long time ago. Still, I’m always 
amazed by the number of folks who do recall the 
name—and you’d probably remember the song if 
you heard it again. It was an upbeat little ditty enti- 
tled “One Good Thing.” I won’t bother with the 
lyrics; without the music they’re silly. But it was an 
infectious tune with a strong base line, a sax, drums, 
and a scat guitar, and if you could hear it this minute 
I bet it would make you jump. For a few weeks back 
in ‘57 it rode high on the charts, and I was—I almost 
hate to say it—a star. In those days, I couldn’t take 
a drive in my new Buick Roadmaster without hear- 
ing my voice on the radio. I’d roll over in the morn- 
ing, switch on the ole Zenith and there Id be singing 
myself awake, every note a sweet dollar sign. 

I recorded the song in late February of ‘57 and by 
mid-March it was a smash, number six on the charts. 
Everywhere I went folks asked for my autograph. 
And Jesus, the girls: 1 can remember the faces of a 
thousand giggly teenyboppers, all them grinning 
and waxing their gum. It was heaven, those days. 

So much has changed in the business. In my time, 
we didn’t have these concerts. When I played and 
sang, people danced. That spotlight would snap on 
and I’d bound out from the wings all done up in a 
pink tux, my hair slick as butter with just a perfect 
rabbit ridge across the front, a curl drooping casually 
on my forehead—and the kids would go crazy! I 
could never make out their faces beyond the glare, 
but I could see their eyes like jewels and I could feel 
the hysteria. Then the band would crank up and I’d 
feel the sweet rhythm move through my bones and 
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all the uncertainties would evaporate and I'd wiggle 
across the stage, tilting the mike stand at just the 
right angle and we’d all move to my voice, my song, 
my beat. Now tell me that’s not some kind of magic. 

The trade papers were full of the great expecta- 
tions they held for my career. Seemed my name was 
everywhere. And then the record began to slip, and 
in a week or two it was off the charts. By the time 
I had collected my thoughts enough to grasp what 
was happening it was, in fact, all over. I was just 
one of ten thousand guys who’d had a hit record—a 
has-been at twenty. 

I tried writing other songs. I even recorded two, 
but for some reason I just couldn’t do it again. Some- 
thing had gone wrong. The old magic just wasn’t 
there anymore. Who knows, maybe I tried too hard; 
maybe I didn’t try hard enough. At any rate, it’s all 
water under the bridge, as they say. 

Since then I’ve had my ups and downs. I had to 
quit being as full-time rock-and-roller, and two years 
after my record hit, I was a postman five days a week 
and a club singer on weekends. Listen: life is all acci- 
dents, if you ask me. 

Now these sassy teenagers—who weren’t even 
born when my record was popular—are full of ques- 
tions. What was it like? Were the 50’s really that 
great? How’d you do it? And the truth is—and I 
want to get this straight once and for all—I don’t 
know, I just don’t know. I was doing the best I 
could. It all seemed so easy, I didn’t even notice. 
Guess I should have kept a journal or something, be- 
cause I’ve spent a lot of time trying to think of new 
things to say about the golden age of rock-and-roll. 
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Just the other day an interviewer asked me about 
my “influences” and there was a tone of condescen- 
sion in his voice, a whispered “Why didn’t you do 
more? How come you were washed-up at twenty?” 
Lord knows I'd like to do something wonderful 
again. I’d give almost anything, and who knows. . . 
maybe someday? But mostly I think it’s no use. I’m 
just cruising, killing time. 

So what’s this all about? Well, what’s bothering 
me—and I admit I’ve tipped a cool Bud or two this 
afternoon—is that in this life, one accomplishment 
just isn’t enough. One good record just won’t 
suffice. | mean, they always expect you to do some- 
thing better the next time. Everyday you've got to 
prove yourself again. And if you ask me, it just isn’t 
worth banging your head against the wall every time 
the sun slides up. 

Truth is, I do those rock-and-roll revival shows. 
And it’s fun. I disguise myself in my old pink tux, 
the spot snaps on, the band cranks up, and for a few 
moments the old magic is there. I hear the crowd 
and I feel the music and I’m nineteen again and 
dancing in some dream. But then the drummer 
misses a beat or the lights flicker or the guitarist 
forgets a lick. Hell, maybe it’s just me. For all the 
pretense, I know it’s not 1957, and there isn’t a damn 
thing I can do about it. 

So listen, if you happen to see ole Billy Stafford 
at some rock-and-roll show, don’t bother asking him 
any questions. You see, he really can’t remember 
how it was; all he can recall is how, over the years, 
he said it was. So just snatch his record out of the 
discount bin and put it on the box. If it makes you 
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smile, that’s fine, and if you don’t like it, well, that’s 
okay. But just try to keep in mind that it’s the best 
he can do. 
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The Chain Letter 


After his children had left home and his wife, 
Sarah, had died, Mr. Murry sold the white frame 
house on Banks Street and purchased an eight-by- 
twenty aluminum mobile home. He located a 
sparsely wooded lot on the outskirts of town, leased 
it, and moved the trailer to that location. He had de- 
cided to make such a move only because he could 
no longer endure the center of town— the noise, the 
crowds, the rapidly declining neighborhood, the 
smell of diesel trucks that rumbled down the street 
at night—and because there were too many 
memories which he associated with the old house. 

Mr. Murry had spent thirty-seven years as the 
supervisor of the men’s department in a large, well- 
established downtown store. Except for a brief gall 
bladder ailment during the late forties, he had 
worked every working day of that thirty-seven 
years. He had never been late. He had never loafed 
or quit early. He had been, in fact, the perfect em- 
ployee: neat, courteous, efficient, mindful of the 


store’s best interest. When he had reached retire- 
ment age, he requested that the manager tell no one 
that he was leaving and after walking out of the store 
on his final day, at five sharp, he had never re- 
turned. 

Mr. Murry was, by disposition, a stern perfec- 
tionist. This fact was ever apparent in his appear- 
ance—the even, clean features of his thin face, his 
clear blue eyes, neatly combed white hair, and his 
always impeccable dress. Characteristically, the 
house on Banks Street had been a masterpiece of or- 
ganization. Each spring he had the walls repainted 
the same shade of flat white. The floors were always 
kept polished, the windows spotlessly clean, the 
flower beds weeded, the grass trimmed and cut. The 
furniture and wall decorations were simple and un- 
pretentious. Every carefully packed box stored in the 
attic and basement was labeled as to contents and 
dated. He kept precise notes on all the plumbing and 
electrical wiring. Everything in Mr. Murry’s life was 
methodically arranged. He left nothing to chance. 

The Murrys had two children. The first, a girl 
named Mary, was the image of her father. She was 
an excellent student, quietly married a local boy of 
good reputation and moved to California. Robert, 
their second child, was born shortly after the war. 
He was a small, sullen child much given to frequent 
bursts of temper. The object of most of Sarah’s atten- 
tion, the boy grew up somewhat detached from his 
father and sister, and by the time he was of school 
age, it was more than apparent that he was a disrup- 
tive influence in the family. Mr. Murry administered 
discipline without results. Robert seemed to detest 
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his father’s overbearing sense of order, and he did 
all he could to disrupt it. His performance in school, 
academically and socially, was particularly poor. He 
was expelled twice and quit before his senior year 
to take a job as an auto mechanic. 

It was obvious to Mr. Murry that the numerous 
scoldings administered during Robert's school years 
had at best been ineffectual—in fact, they seemed to 
have made matters worse. So during the boy’s late 
teens, Mr. Murry simply chose to ignore him. They 
did not take their meals together. They seldom 
spoke. Finally, after an accident in which Robert was 
arrested for driving under the influence of alcohol, 
Mr. Murry could tolerate him no longer. They ar- 
gued. Robert packed his bags and left the house. 

The boy’s departure had very much disturbed 
Sarah. Once or twice a week, usually during the 
early hours of morning, Mr. Murry would be awak- 
ened by her sobbing. He left her alone during these 
“spells” and went for long, steady walks through the 
empty side streets of town, halting only occasionally 
to stare at his reflection in the dark store windows. 

After Sarah had passed away—she died in July of 
‘61, a cerebral hemorrhage, the doctors said—Mr. 
Murry had no one left. He had no close friends. He 
did not attend church. He belonged to no clubs or 
organizations. His only contact with the world was 
a carefully written letter he received each month 
from his daughter. These he kept neatly tied together 
with white twine in the order in which he had re- 
ceived them. Often he would read the letters over, 
starting at the top of the pile and gradually working 
his way down until he had read them all. 
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As soon as the trailer was securely anchored on 
a cinderblock foundation, Mr. Murry set about rede- 
corating the interior. He removed all the cheap fur- 
nishings and replaced them with furniture he either 
built or purchased from a local thrift shop. In the 
sleeping area he constructed a bed of pine boards 
which he stained the color of aged walnut. For the 
kitchen he purchased a small, two burner range and 
a Leonard ice box. An iron-frame, vinyl-covered sofa 
was pushed against one wall. Beside the sofa he con- 
structed a book case to hold a set of encyclopedias, 
which during his spare time, he read slowly and 
with great care. In the center of the small room sat 
two evenly spaced wrought iron lawn chairs and a 
round oak table. The walls were left bare. On top 
of the book case sat a high school graduation photo- 
graph of Mary. 

Every Tuesday and Saturday Mr. Murry would 
walk to a market not far from the trailer and pur- 
chase some ground beef, milk, bread and fresh veg- 
etables. Once a month he would buy an apple pie 
from a bakery near the market. 

During the week, he followed a strict schedule. He 
would awaken and dress at seven-thirty, start work- 
ing in or around the trailer at eight, break at twelve 
for a light lunch and a short nap, resume working 
at two and quit at four-thirty in order to prepare sup- 
per. After the evening meal, he would listen to the 
radio, play solitaire, or take up reading in the ency- 
clopedia where he had stopped the night before. 


One afternoon in late September, Mr. Murry was 
working in the lot raking up dried grass that was left 
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from the last cutting. The weather had been unusu- 
ally dry and leaves had begun to fall on the lawn. 
These he raked along with the grass into small 
mounds which he spaced at even intervals about the 
yard. Near the end of the afternoon, he was assembl- 
ing the smaller piles when he happened to notice a 
young man leaning against a garage apartment that 
stood on the opposite side of a narrow dirt road. The 
apartment had previously been unoccupied. Mr. 
Murry watched carefully but discreetly, noticing dur- 
ing the following hour that the young man entered 
the apartment twice and then returned to lean 
against the side of the building. Except for the final 
gathering of the smaller piles into one large pile, the 
raking was complete. Mr. Murry continued, how- 
ever, to rearrange the piles, combining two or three 
and then separating them again. He kept careful 
track of the young man’s movements. 

Presently, the young man crossed the road and 
walked onto Mr. Murry’s lot. He nonchalantly scuf- 
fed through one of the piles which Mr. Murry had 
gathered, partially scattering it, and came to a halt 
not more than two feet from where Mr. Murry stood 
still raking. 

“You Mr. Murry?” he asked. 

“T am,” said Mr. Murry, looking up. The young 
man wore dirty-white tennis shoes, blue jeans and 
a sweat shirt with cut-off sleeves. He clothing was 
splattered with paint. He round face seemed unusu- 
ally small beneath his thick, dark hair. His eyebrows 
grew together, his lips were rather full and his skin, 
a dark olive, was made even darker by the unshaven 
bristle which shadowed his face. 

“IT saw your name on the mailbox. Thought I’d 
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drop over and introduce myself—Phillip Scott.” 

He extended his hand. Mr. Murry replied by reluc- 
tantly extending his. 

Phillip went on to explain that he and another boy 
were renting the garage apartment and that they 
were both students at a nearby university. “Looks 
like we’re going to be neighbors for a year or so.” 

“Ts that right?” 

“Yep. Listen, I was wondering if you’d mind if my 
buddy and I used your mailbox to get our mail in. 
Save us from having to put one up.” 

Mr. Murry did not reply. 

“We wouldn’t bother your mail or anything. We’d 
just take our mail out and leave yours alone.” 

“T don’t know,” Mr. Murry said. “Is it legal? Will 
the post office allow us to do that?” 

“They'll never know. We'll just list our address as 
yours. It won’t make any difference.” 

“T don’t know. You better let me check with the 
postman.” 

“T don’t think it’s any big deal or anything.” 

“You stop back over in a few days and I'll let you 
know.” 

“Yeah, all right, I’ll stop back.” 

Phillip turned and walked across the yard, scatter- 
ing another pile of leaves as he went. Mr. Murry 
watched until Phillip disappeared into the apart- 
ment. 

Two days later Mr. Murry was trimming the grass 
that had grown ankle high around the foundation of 
the trailer when he happened to look up and see 
Phillip Scott plodding across the road. He was carry- 
ing a folding lawn chair and two cans of beer. Mr. 
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Murry did not bother to stand, but continued to trim 
the grass. Phillip set up his lawn chair in the shade 
beside the trailer and seated himself with his legs 
outstretched, digging his heels into the sod. He 
opened one of the cans and yelled, “How bout a 
beer, Mr. Murry?” 

Mr. Murry answered sternly, “No thank you. I 
don’t drink.” 

“Sure you won't try one? On a hot day like this, 
tastes pretty damn good.” 

Mr. Murry didn’t bother to answer but continued 
trimming, pulling out several clumps of crab grass 
and tossing them in Phillip’s general direction. 

“Hey, I didn’t say anything to piss ya off, did I?” 

“No, of course not,” Mr. Murry answered. 

“That’ good,” said Phillip, “wouldn’t want to say 
anything to piss ya off.” 

And so Phillip went on talking, asking questions 
which Mr. Murry answered politely but with the 
fewest possible words. Finally, the grass around the 
foundation was cut level with the ground, and Mr. 
Murry went into the trailer. Phillip followed and sea- 
ted himself in one of Mr. Murry’s wrought iron 
chairs. 

“This a picture of your daughter?” Phillip asked. 

“Yes, itis,” Mr. Murry answered. 

“Pretty girl. Favors you, I think.” 

Mr. Murry seated himself on the vinyl sofa. 

“What do you do here alone every night?” Phillip 
asked. 

“I read. I listen to the radio.” 

“What do you read?” 

“The encyclopedia.” 
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“The encyclopedia?” 

“Yes. Something wrong with that?” 

“No, I guess not. But I never thought of just sitting 
down and reading an encyclopedia.” 

“T find it relaxing.” 

“T’ll bet itis . . . . Do you ever go to the movies 
or anything like that?” 

“Don’t care for movies.” 

“Are you waiting here for something?” 

“What do you mean ‘waiting’?” 

“You know, waiting to move to Florida or to go 
on a vacation or something like that?” 

Mr. Murry thought for a moment. “No, I’m not 
waiting for anything. I live here. This is where I 
live.” 

“T see,” said Phillip. “Well, you don’t mind me 
dropping over like this, do you?” 

“No, I don’t mind, not at all.” 

“I figured as long as we were stuck out here in 
the sticks together we might as well be friendly.” 


During the autumn that followed, Phillip visited 
with Mr. Murry at least twice a week. They would 
sit talking in the evening until darkness forced Mr. 
Murry to switch on the stoop light. At times their 
discussions were very general—current affairs, 
jokes, old stories remembered— and on occasion 
they exchanged theories: “I believe that the problems 
most people encounter are directly caused by their 
lack of planning. If they only took into account the 
consequences .. .” and “There’s just too many 
things you can’t plan for. Anyhow, you never get 
anywhere in this life if you don’t take a chance once 
ina while.” And so on. 
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On the nights when Phillip did not visit, Mr. 
Murry would sit by the window, occasionally glanc- 
ing at the light that glowed in the garage apartment. 
He would read in the encyclopedia, stopping more 
often than usual to fidget around within the four 
walls of his trailer. 

During the winter months, they played two- 
handed canasta, which Mr. Murry consistently won. 
“You're pretty damn lucky.” Phillip would say. 
“Skill,” Mr. Murry would answer. 

One night in February, as the two sat talking in 
the trailer, Mr. Murry spoke of his son Robert. He 
told Phillip the entire story. After he had finished, 
they sat quietly for a few minutes. 

“What do you want me to say,” Phillip asked, 
“that you were right and he was wrong? You want 
me to say that your way of seeing things is the only 
way?” 

“No, I don’t want you to say that.” 

“Then why the hell did you tell me about it?” 

Mr. Murry said, “I don’t know why I told you.” 

In late March, Phillip purchased a regulation 
horseshoe game. Together, on Mr. Murry’s lot, they 
paced off the forty feet between the stays and to- 
gether they turned over the sod to form the pits. 
Each evening they would spend several hours play- 
ing. At first Mr. Murry had difficulty scoring, but 
after a few weeks of practice, he developed a feel for 
the shoes and began to score more points than Phil- 
lip. He rarely made a ringer, but he always managed 
to place the shoes close enough to the stakes to score 
with each throw. The shoes dug deep, dusty pits on 
the lot, and the constant practice wore first a blister 
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and then a callus on Mr. Murry’s thumb. 

One evening in late spring, Phillip knocked at Mr. 
Murry’s door. “Listen,” Phillip said, “I graduate Sun- 
day and my roommate and I are going to have a little 
champagne on Saturday night, so why don’t you 
drop over?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I don’t want to intrude.” 

“You got anything else to do?” 

“No.” 

“Then come on over. My parents will be there. I’d 
like for you to meet them.” 

“Well, if you’re sure I won’t be intruding.” 

“T’ll be expecting you at about eight, okay?” 

“Fine,” Mr. Murry said. 

On Saturday morning, Mr. Murry slept until al- 
most nine o’clock. The day was overcast, so he put- 
tered around the trailer, washing the inside win- 
dows, scrubbing and waxing the kitchen floor and 
cleaning the oven. He ate an early supper, show- 
ered, shaved, and carefully combed his hair. He 
dressed in a blue seersucker suit and buffed up his 
black oxfords. Outside a light rain had begun to fall. 

He worked his way carefully along the edge of the 
lot, so as to avoid any mud that might have de- 
veloped on the road. A light glowed from beneath 
the apartment, illuminating one small, red sports 
car. 

Mr. Murry’s knock was answered by a tall, blond 
boy who was wearing shorts. 

“Ts Phillip Scott in?” Mr. Murry asked. 

“No, his parents came down last night and they 
went out to eat.” 

“Do you know when they’Il be back?” 

“They’re not coming back. Phil packed all his stuff 
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this morning and moved out. Said he’s going to 
spend the night at the motel with his parents.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Murry. “Thank you.” 

The boy nodded and closed the door. Mr. Murry 
walked across the road and back to the trailer. The 
next day the garage apartment was empty. 

Mr. Murry returned to his strict schedule. Each 
morning he would awaken at seven-thirty and 
would work around the yard or in the trailer. On 
Tuesdays and Saturdays he would go to the market. 
Once a month he would purchase an apple pie. 

Two years passed. He completed the “K” volume 
of the encyclopedia. He had two teeth extracted. The 
garage apartment fell into disrepair and was torn 
down when the dirt road was widened and paved. 
The price of ground beef and milk went up. And 
grass gradually filled in the horseshoe pits until they 
were no more then slight depressions not at all visi- 
ble in the thick spring grass. 


One afternoon in May, Mr. Murry went to his 
mailbox and found an envelope addressed simply: 
Mr. Murry, Route 3, Box 32, Huffines Road, Cary, 
NC. It was postmarked Baltimore, Maryland. There 
was no return address. He slipped the envelope into 
his shirt pocket and walked slowly back to the trailer. 

Once inside, he seated himself at the oak table and 
examined the envelope, noticing the scribbled ad- 
dress and the torn, crooked stamp. With a knife he 
made a precise tear along the top of the envelope 
and removed two unevenly folded sheets of paper. 

The letter was a photographic copy of a typed orig- 
inal. It read: 
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Some of the world’s greatest financiers met 
in Chicago, Illinois, in 1932. 

President of the largest independent steel 
company. 

President of the largest gas company. 

Greatest wheat speculator. 

President of the New York Stock Exchange. 

One of the President’s Cabinet. 

They should certainly be considered the 
world’s most successful men. At least they 
found the secret of making money. Now, some 
thirty years later, where are these men? 

1) The president of the largest steel company, 
Charles Schwab, died a pauper. 

2) The president of the largest gas company, 
Howard Hopson, is now insane. 

3) The greatest wheat speculator, Arthur 
Cotton, died abroad insolvent. 

4) The president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, Richard Whitney, was released from 
Sing Sing Prison. 

5) The member of the President’s Cabinet, 
Albert Fall, was pardoned and released to die 
at home. 

That same year, 1932, a down and out apple 
vendor by the name of Walter Heston found a 
ten dollar bill in a New York gutter. Within 
five years he had turned that ten dollars into 
three million. 

Conclusion: Accept life on its own terms. 
Forget about your troubles and go fishing. 
The luck of this letter has been around the 
world four times. The one who breaks the 
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chain will have bad luck. Do not keep this 
letter. Do not send money. Send this letter and 
four copies to five of your friends to whom 
you wish good luck. This is no joke. Add your 
name to the bottom of the list and omit the 
name at the top. 


On the second page were ten names, the last of 
which was Phillip Scott. 

Mr. Murry read the letter four times, running his 
index finger under the words and forming them si- 
lently with his lips. Finally, he folded the letter and 
replaced it in its envelope. From the table drawer he 
removed the stack of letters from his daughter. He 
put the new letter on the bottom of the pile and re- 
tied the package securely with white twine. 
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Empty House 


On the day before their wedding, they were given 
permission by their supervisor to leave early—at 6:15 
a.m. to be exact—and they left Glen Raven Mills and 
drove into Burlington a good forty-five minutes be- 
fore the third shift went off. As they drove through 
the city, early sunlight filtered between the brick 
buildings on the east side of the street and was re- 
flected in the dark store windows that lined the lit- 
tered sidewalk on the west. The street was wet. Two 
black men leaned against a store front. Somewhere 
in the distance a train whistle sounded, fell silent, 
sounded again. 

“How much farther is it?” she asked. 

“About two miles,” he said. 

They turned off Church Street, crossed over rail- 
road tracks and entered a shabby residential area. 

“A shortcut,” he said. 

She lit a cigarette and nodded. 

The street was lined with once-white mill houses 
and gray trees. Except for their faded blue ‘57 Chevy 
with its shattered side window and pried-out fender, 


the street was empty. They drove on, the front end 
of the Chevy shimmying from its encounter with the 
tracks. 

“Couldn’t you find anything closer to work?” she 
asked. 

“Not that we can afford right off,” he said. 

They stopped at the corner and turned right onto 
a commercial boulevard that ran parallel with 
Church Street. As they traveled south, they passed 
four hamburger drive-ins, the Oak Grove Cafe, two 
fried chicken takeouts, six gas stations, a shopping 
center under construction, two discount stores, a 
mill outlet, a seafood restaurant, the Your House All 
Night Drive-In, Richie’s Tap Room, a funeral home, 
Leihi’s Tool Rental and five boxcars on a siding. 

They turned off the boulevard onto a side street 
and then into an unpaved alley. The alley was 
crowded with small white houses, each identical. In 
one of the houses a light burned. 

“This street have a name?” she asked. 

“Murphy Street,” he replied. 

“Which house?” She asked, flipping her cigarette 
out the window. 

“Over there,” he said, nodding. 

The street had no curbing. He parked the car on 
the broken sidewalk. They stared at the house. It 
rested on piers; brown weeds filled in the space be- 
tween the earth and the subflooring. A sagging 
porch stretched along the front of the house. In two 
or three places the bevel siding had fallen away into 
the undergrowth. The paint was a grayish-white. 
There were no shutters. 

“Ts this the best you could find?” she asked. 

“Well, for Christ’s sake, let’s not make up our 
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minds before we’ve looked inside. It may have pos- 
sibilities,” he said. 

When they entered the front room, she wrinkled 
her nose. “What's that smell?” 

“Smells like wet newspaper,” he said. 

“Kids been in here drinking beer,” she said. “Just 
smells like it. Once a bunch of kids got a place like 
this they don’t want to give it up. They’Il run folks 
off.” 

“Maybe it’s something dead,” he said. 

“All they want to do is drink beer; don’t care if 
decent folks is living there, run them right off with 
their carrying on all hours of the night.” 

“IT guess it hasn’t been lived in for a while,” he 
said. 

The walls of the living room were covered with 
faded pink flowered wall paper. In one corner the 
paper had been ripped away, exposing the crum- 
bling plaster and splintered lath which lay beneath. 
Beside the door a large water stain extended from 
the ceiling. In the center of the ceiling hung a beige, 
bug-filled light fixture. 


As she looked about the room, he watched her 
carefully, trying to gauge her reaction to the house, 
but also trying to imagine how she might look 
dressed in something other than blue stretch slacks 
and a white sleeveless blouse—maybe a blue flow- 
ered dress or an evening gown like those women 
wore on What’s My Line and Lawrence Welk. He tried 
to picture her with her hair long or at least with it 
up and knotted fancy on the top of her head. He 
could not. In the three years he had known her, she 
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had always worn her hair in a short, ragged cut. She 
wore it that way, he guessed, so that she would not 
have to bother with it at the mill. Most of the women 
at the mill wore their hair short; sometimes they 
teased it, but they always wore it short. 

And thinking of her now she was almost indistin- 
guishable from the other thin, hunch-shouldered 
women who worked the night shift. Her only un- 
usual characteristic was her teeth. He remembered 
what his friend, Harry, the night foreman, had said 
when he had learned they were seeing each other. 
“She’s got the most god-awrful teeth I ever seen. She 
ain't a bad looking woman, but them teeth. . . .” 
He looked away, deciding finally that it was no use 
trying to imagine her as anything but what she 
was—a female Abbott Winder operator who worked 
the third shift at Glen Raven Mills. 

He went to the window, rubbed a small circle in 
the grim and peered out. In the corner of the front 
yard, half obscured by a leafless bush and a clump 
of broom sage, lay the broken and rusting frame of 
a tricycle. He stared at it thinking that probably chil- 
dren had once lived in this house and that perhaps 
they had done damage to the wall paper. Children 
did things like that; he did not like children. 

Across the alley a man and a woman emerged 
from the house in which earlier he had seen the light 
burning. The woman stared at the Chevy while the 
man locked their front door and then they both 
walked quickly to their pickup truck, not looking at 
each other, and as far as he could tell, not speaking. 
Ina moment they were gone. 

She stood in the kitchen, staring at the old oven, 
the moldy icebox and the sagging sink. Some tile 
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squares were missing trom the floor and a brown, 
shriveled apple core lay near the base of the stove. 
The kitchen was small, and there were no windows 
other than a tiny glass oval in a door which she as- 
sumed led to the backyard. She had lived all her 
thirty-seven years in a house similar to this one. In 
an identical kitchen she had cooked for her mother 
and younger sisters. She had hoped that the house 
they would rent would have a large, modern 
kitchen, but this place was no improvement at all. 
If anything it was worse—it was filthy. It would take 
her weeks just to make it decent. She opened the 
oven door and looked in. The sides of the oven were 
caked with a black, gritty crust and there was only 
one removable rack. 

She left the kitchen, pausing to notice her fiancé 
who stood staring out the front window. She never 
liked the blue-green work clothes he wore. They 
made him look heavier and older than he was. She 
observed that he was in need of a hair cut and that 
his brown hair looked almost silver in the half-light. 
She could not see his face. “Get yourself a haircut 
this afternoon, so you look decent for the service,” 
she said, as she walked into the bedroom. 

She decided immediately that she liked the bed- 
room better than any room in the house. It was spa- 
cious, and the wallpaper, which was blue, was cov- 
ered with endless lines of dancing ballerinas. There 
was a large closet and next to the closet, an alcove. 
They could puta crib in the alcove. 

She looked over the bathroom carefully, deciding 
that it would have to be repainted and that a new 
fluorescent tube was needed in the fixture above the 
mirror. She stared at her reflection, stretching back 
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her lips to expose her teeth. She moved her lips to 
adjust the degree of exposure and tilted her head. 
She closed her mouth, stepped back against the wall 
and smiled. She grunted and walked from the bath- 
room into the front room, where she found him 
struggling to open a closet door. 

“What's wrong with that door?” she asked. 

“Seems to be locked. I'll have to get the key from 
the landlady,” he said. 

She looked around the room. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

“A lot of things need fixing.” 

“Should we take it or shouldn’t we?” 

“T don’t know. There’s a lot to be done. That bath- 
room needs repainting first thing and this room has 
to be repapered. Looks real bad. And how about that 
water stain?” 

“You have to remember, the place is empty. It'll 
look better when we get the furniture in.” 

“Maybe so.” 

“Should I tell the lady we'll take it?” 

“If this is all you could find, I guess you might as 
well.” 

“I looked everywhere. This is the best for the 
money. We’ll keep our eyes open for something bet- 
ter. It’s only temporary.” 

They went out of house and sat in the Chevy. He 
started the engine. She lit a cigarette. In a moment 
they were gone. 
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The Great 
Saturday Night Swindle 


Alfred Arning’s problems began when he took off 
his shoe—his right shoe. Admittedly, it was a rather 
routine procedure: he simply unlaced the brown ox- 
ford and tossed it under his bed. The problem was 
that the shoe remained there, and although Alfred 
was to wear a new and more fashionable piece of 
footwear, things just weren’t the same. 

Alfred Arning had a rather unusual relationship 
with shoes. In fact, he had a rather unusual relation- 
ship with, it seems, almost everything—people, 
shoes, life in general. Not that he was aware of the 
implications of these relationships, not that anyone 
was, but they were there just waiting for that par- 
ticular turn of fortune’s wheel, that special combina- 
tion of circumstances which would set events in 
motion. 

Alfred Arning was a wholesale shoe salesman— 
one of the best. For over twenty years he had 
traveled his territory, selling more shoes than his 
employer could possibly supply. His boss had once 
remarked, “Alfred, you are a salesman’s salesman. 


You have the magic touch.” Of course, Alfred was 
blessed with a few natural attributes which tended 
to tip the scales in his favor. First, he was handsome. 
His eyes were a cool blue. His hair was the color of 
damp sand. And his perfectly proportioned face was 
graced with thin lips which flowed easily into an ir- 
resistible smile. His body, even at the age of forty- 
four, was lean and muscular. An obviously en- 
amored female customer had once sighed, “Alfred, 
you are all a man could hope to be.” And second, 
Alfred Arning was a cripple. Not a horrible cripple, 
but a cripple nevertheless. Unfortunately—or 
perhaps fortunately?—Alfred had to have a special 
shoe made by a special doctor to compensate for the 
four inches which had somehow turned up missing 
at the end of his right leg. Still, this was just a small 
thing, and when Alfred wore his special shoe with 
the wedged-up heel and sole, there was only a slight 
limp. Indeed, it seemed that this physical flaw had 
granted Alfred some subtle influence over people; 
friends and acquaintances saw in Alfred Arning 
more than he saw in himself. When, for example, 
he had met the budding young poetess who was 
later to become his wife, she had whispered, 
“Alfred, you are my Byron.” Such is paradox. 

So the taking off of a shoe was—for Alfred Arning 
at least—a rather weighty matter. And the first to 
grasp the possible implications of this act was the 
Wife. 

The Arnings had retired early one evening and 
Alfred sat on the edge of the bed, unlaced the shoe 
in question and said, “I don’t believe I’ll wear this 
special shoe anymore.” 
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The Wife, who had been safely tucked in for some 
time, sat bolt upright in bed, her pale astonished face 
and lace negligee striped in the venetian-blind moon- 
light, and asked, “What did you say?” 

Alfred repeated, “I don’t believe I’ll wear this spe- 
cial shoe anymore.” 

The Wife thought for a moment and said, “You 
shouldn’t do that.” 

“And why is that?” Alfred asked. 

“Tt’s not fair.” 

“Not fair to who?” 

“Well, to yourself.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t bother me to go without the shoe,” 
Alfred said. 

“Well, then, it’s not fair to other people.” 

Alfred pondered this a moment and asked. “How 
is it not fair to other people?” 

“Have you ever seen yourself walk without your 
shoe? It’s ridiculous. You should see the gyrations 
performed by your other limbs as your short leg 
plunges that final four inches to the floor. And 
you've seen how people react to cripples; their faces 
are always stiff with buried smiles.” 

“Am la cripple?” Alfred asked. 

The Wife said, “You are when you take off that 
shoe.” 

“And that would change the way people see me?” 
he asked. 

“No,” the Wife said, “but it would change the way 
people see themselves.” 

Alfred was silent for a moment. “That is certainly 
something to think about,” he said. 

“Well, then,” the Wife said, “you think about it, 
and tomorrow you wear your special shoe and every 
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little thing will be just fine. Good night.” 

But when Alfred limped out of the house the next 
morning wearing a pair of new shoes that were to 
be the top of the fall line, the Wife said nothing at 
all. And when he returned home that evening, he 
found that she had locked the bedroom door. 

“Why have you locked me out?” he asked. 

“Alfred,” she said, her voice muffled by the bar- 
rier, “this total disregard for my feelings is some- 
thing I do not take lightly.” 

“How have I disregarded your feelings?” 

“T thought I made myself clear last night.” 

“Oh,” he said, “you mean about the shoe. Is that 
why you've locked the door?” 

“Yes, that is why. And it is going to stay locked 
until you come to your senses.” 

“T just don’t see where it makes that much differ- 
ence. We’ve been married twenty years. I’m still the 
same person I always was.” 

“Let me ask you this,” the Wife said, “did you sell 
any shoes today?” 

“Well,” Alfred replied, “as a matter of fact I 
didn’t.” 

“That ought to tell you something.” 

“What?” 

“Figure it out for yourself,” she said. 

“T just can’t help but feel that you are overreact- 
ing,” Alfred said. 

“Overreacting my ass,” the Wife replied. “When 
you go without your special shoe, the sight of you 
is utterly unbearable! And this is just the beginning. 
If you don’t come to your senses, your whole life is 
going to change. You just keep it up and see what 
happens.” 
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“Maybe I'll do just that,” Alfred replied. “Perhaps 
what I need is a change.” 

“This door stays locked until you see things my 
way,” the Wife said. 

And Alfred limped off to sleep on the living room 
couch. 

He slept on the couch every night for the next 
three weeks, and during that time he did not see the 
Wife. Everyday he went to work, back on the road, 
and although he was in unusually high spirits, his 
luck seemed to have changed. As the Wife had pre- 
dicted, friends and business associates ignored him. 
Sales dropped off to nothing. And at home he found 
only notes from the Wife. 

At first the notes were cordial and somewhat well 
intended. “You will find clean shirts in the hall 
closet” or “Please leave your check on the hall table; 
there are bills I must pay.” But soon they became 
spiteful. “I have come to truly despise the sight of 
you,” she wrote once. 


One day he found a poem: 
T 


Here and there is a 
Difference of one T 
Two lines placed on 
The perpendicular 
A road intersection 
A right turn not taken 
A withered leg not 
Quite kissing the Earth 
You there 
Me here 
One T apart 
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Her last note read: “Your boss called today. He 
would like to see you first thing tomorrow morning.” 

The sales office was located in an older section of 
the city. It was a building of nineteenth century de- 
sign with richly embellished terracotta cornices and 
colonnaded windows. In the twenty years Alfred 
had worked for the shoe company, the office had not 
changed. The same efficient secretaries bent over the 
same chattering typewriters and calculators. They 
did not even look up as Alfred limped down the long 
aisle of desks which led to the sales office. 

When Alfred entered the office, the Boss stared in 
amazement. He was an old man with a thin fox-like 
face and thick wire spectacles which gave his eyes 
the appearance of large dirty marbles. 

“What the hell is wrong with your leg?” the Boss 
asked. 

“Nothing,” Alfred replied, smiling. “Nothing at 
all.” 

The Boss’s eyes glazed in an obvious attempt to 
remember. Finally he said, “I never noticed that you 
had such a pronounced limp.” 

“Always had it,” Alfred said. “It’s nothing.” 

There was a pause while the Boss pondered this, 
and then he nodded in resignation and looked down 
at the papers spread out before him on the desk. 

“At our last sales meeting,” he began, “we were 
looking over sales records for the quarter ending last 
Friday and yours was, quite frankly, distressing. 
You’ve been with us now for over twenty years and 
you've always been our best salesman.” 

“Thank you,” Alfred interjected. 
The Boss smiled tensely. “As I was saying, you’ve 
always been our best salesman, but the last few 
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weeks you haven’t sold any shoes!” The Boss paused 
as if he expected Alfred to offer some explanation. 
But Alfred only smiled. The Boss stared, his mag- 
nified eyes almost overflowing their lenses. 

“Has something been bothering you?” 

“No, not a thing.” 

“Trouble at home?” 

“Nothing to speak of.” 

The Boss swiveled around in his chair and stared 
out the window at the gray city skyline. “Your health 
then?” 

“No, aS a matter of fact, I’ve never felt better. 
There’s not one thing wrong. I’m quite happy, quite 
satisfied.” 

“Well, it’s obvious to me after reading these sales 
reports that you are not your old self.” 

“That,” Alfred replied, “is quite possibly true.” 

“Perhaps you need a vacation. Say, a leave of ab- 
sence that you can extend at your own discretion, 
until you feel more in the selling mood.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” Alfred said. 

“T think that might do the trick,” the Boss said. 
“You let me know when you want to start selling 
again. We’ve always got a place for you on our 
team.” 

That night the Wife came out of the bedroom. 
Alfred had not seen her in some time, and she was 
thin and pale. She was wearing a sequined evening 
dress, the one she wore when she gave an occasional 
poetry reading. She seemed to be breathing rather 
quickly, her nostrils flaring slightly with each breath, 
and she held her hands together, fingers intertwined 
just above her waist, as if she were preparing to give 
a recitation. 
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“You've lost your job, haven’t you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Alfred replied. 

“Why have you done this to me?” 

“What have I done to you?” 

“You've embarrassed me. You’ve made me feel 
ashamed for the first and only time in my entire life.” 

“And how have I done that?” 

She paused, searching for words. “People are talk- 
ing about us, talking about you, the way you’ve been 
behaving.” 

“What have I done?” 

“Don’t you understand?” she said. “People can’t 
tolerate you the way you are now. You're too much 
of a freak. People don’t understand. They see in you 
all the possible alternatives their lives might have 
taken, and they hate you for it. I know that you 
could not possibly be happy.” 

“You're wrong,” he said. “I’ve never been hap- 
pier. For the first and only time in my life I am con- 
tent. What I am now is what I always should have 
been. I can’t help but believe that the real terror, the 
real horror in life, is in concealment. It is what we 
are afraid to admit that makes cowards of us all.” 

She turned gracefully, as if to make a triumphant 
exit, and glided across the carpeted floor. 

“Why don’t we discuss your inadequacies,” Alfred 
called after her. 

She halted momentarily on the landing and 
smiled, her even white teeth glowing in uniform 
rigidity. “I want you to leave this house,” she said. 
And then she disappeared up the stairs. The bed- 
room door slammed. 

Alfred moved out of the house and into a one-bed- 
room apartment. The apartment was convenient to 
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a city park where he spent a good deal of his time 
sitting on a park bench. He talked and laughed with 
the children who came to play there. And sometimes 
he led them in games of follow the leader. The chil- 
dren imitated him, tossing their arms wildly into the 
air. They followed him in a ragged, mimicking line, 
like children trailing some dancing circus clown or 
the angry pied piper from the story books. Often, 
when the park was completely deserted, he went for 
long walks at dusk, limping through the trees some- 
times until near dawn. 

One morning Alfred answered a knock at the door 
and found a short gray man with close-cropped hair 
and a tight-lipped smile. 

“Tam a psychologist,” the man said, still smiling. 
“Your wife has requested that I talk with you. She 
has told me the story.” 

“What is it can do for you?” Alfred asked. 

“It is I who can do something for you,” the Psy- 
chologist replied. “I have studied your file, and I 
know that you are an intelligent and perceptive indi- 
vidual. I wish to explain what has happened to your 
life. May I speak freely?” 

“Please do,” Alfred replied. 

“Fine. Well, to begin, every human being, from 
the time he is born till the time he breathes his last 
breath, is directed and circumscribed by what we call 
role prescriptions, rules and regulations, social direc- 
tives. We could not survive as a society or as indi- 
viduals without this framework to guide our passage 
through time. Do you follow me so far?” 

“Perfectly,” Alfred said. 

“Fine,” the Psychologist continued. “Now you see 
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there is this little voice in each of us that demands 
that we occasionally rebel against those restraints 
which have been placed upon us. It is a safety valve, 
like on a pressure cooker. In varying ways and de- 
grees everyone is apt to break the rules once in a 
while. Did you know, for example, that the Amish 
tell dirty jokes?” 

“No, I didn’t know that,” Alfred replied. “But that 
is certainly very interesting.” 

‘It’s the old safety valve at work.” The Psycholo- 
gist smiled. “Some social deviance is the norm. But 
we all have to know how much is enough. Social 
conformity is the price we must pay for survival. 
When you openly threaten social control, you 
threaten survival. When you threaten survival, you 
frighten people. 

“Let me draw you a sociogram representing the 
consequences of your independent action as it relates 
to group survival. Look here.” 

And the Psychologist drew an elaborate diagram 
of triangles and circles, all of which were connected 
by dotted lines. 

“IT want to thank you for taking the time to tell me 
all of this,” Alfred said finally. “May I see you to the 
door?” 

“You will think about what I have told you?” the 
Psychologist asked. 

Alfred replied, “It’s certainly something to think 
about.” 

Two weeks later the Lawyer came. 

He was a polite, middle-aged lawyer, with puffy 
red cheeks, round keen eyes and a tense toothy 
smile. He was fashionably dressed in a gray pin- 
stripped suit, the jacket of which was left unbut- 
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toned, exposing a slightly bloated belly. 

The Lawyer explained that he represented the 
Wife and that he had come to have Alfred sign the 
separation papers. He spoke very slowly in a heavy 
regional accent, choosing his words carefully and 
stating each and every detail in the proper legal lan- 
guage. Alfred nodded during the appropriate inter- 
vals in the Lawyer’s monologue. 

It was obvious, the Lawyer noted, that things were 
not going well with the Arnings’ marriage and that 
a divorce would probably relieve much of the anxiety 
which their present legal relationship had no doubt 
fostered. Divorce was very often the best possible ac- 
tion to take in such cases and usually both parties 
were much happier afterwards. Moreover, there 
were no children and that made things very uncom- 
plicated. 

Alfred smiled and said that he understood. He 
signed the papers. 

“Mr. Arning,” the Lawyer said before leaving, “I 
am always a little apprehensive about these meet- 
ings, but quite frankly this has been surprisingly 
pleasant. I’m sorry if I’ve made you unhappy.” 

“You haven’t made me unhappy,” Alfred said. “In 
fact, I’m very happy, very content.” 

A week later Alfred received a letter from the 
Wife. It read: 


Dearest Alfred, 

Iam writing to you now out of a sense of desper- 
ation. Your erratic behavior has been a source of 
constant sorrow and frustration to me, and I can- 
not remember a time when melancholy has been 
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more a part of my existence. We have had much 
together. And now you choose to ignore all that 
for reasons which escape logical and rational ex- 
planation. 

Perhaps I have employed tactics which have in 
some way distressed you. If so, I apologize—sin- 
cerely I do. You should understand that if I reacted 
in such a way, it was because your conduct 
angered me. And in my anger I was admittedly 
insensitive. If this is the case—and I assume it is— 
then what has transpired between us shall be my 
burden to bear. And bear it I shall. 

I have talked with my lawyer, a psychologist, 
your boss and most of our friends, and we all 
agree that you should come home. We want you 
back, Alfred, the real you—the old Alfred Arning, 
that handsome, happy man we all loved and 
respected. 

I have thought about what you said when we 
were last together, and I cannot say that you were 
entirely right or entirely wrong. But I do know 
this: in living with others we come to be what 
others expect us to be. Nothing you can do will 
ever change that. 

Alfred, I beg you to consider my plea. 

Your loving wife 


Alfred thought carefully about what the Wife had 
written, and the next day he went to a special doctor. 
Once again he had a special shoe made with the 
four-inch wedged-up heel and sole. And when he 
walked, he walked with only a slightly detectable 
limp. 
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The Wife, of course, was gratified by his decision. 
She welcomed Alfred home with a warm embrace. 

Back on the job, Alfred sold more shoes than ever 
before. All of his old customers placed outrageously 
large orders and took him out to lunch. 

At the office, the Boss gave Alfred a large bonus 
check. “It’s nice to see,” the Boss said, “that you are 
yourself once again.” 

And at home the Wife was happier than she had 
ever been. 

“Isn't it wonderful,” she said one day, “how things 
always work themselves out so neatly?” 

“Yes,” Alfred said, “and I am glad to see that you 
are once again happy.” 

“And why wouldn’t I be?” the Wife replied. “After 
all, happiness is the realm of victors.” 
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PART II 


The Instructor 


The Instructor 


| 

About an hour before dawn on a damp, chilly 
spring morning in 1949, my father, a veteran of the 
Second World War who had just graduated with an 
advanced degree from a Midwestern university, 
loaded two suitcases, a porcelain lamp fired in the 
likeness of a Chinese woman holding a paper fan, one 
box of worn dog-eared books, and his wife and only 
son into a Crosly convertible and headed east. It was 
not, as I recall, a pleasant journey. During the three- 
day ride across Ohio, over the Alleghenies and into 
Maryland, my mother, her hair redder than belief, 
complained constantly about the harsh afternoon sun, 
her freckles, the Crosly (not the most dependable of 
motor cars and certainly far from the most comfort- 
able) and a host of minor irritants. And I spent the bet- 
ter part of thirty hours vomiting. 

I remember being awakened in the darkness some- 
time during the second night. My father handed me 


a pint bottle of warm chocolate milk (his sure cure for 
nausea), and using the light from a bug-besieged neon 
sign, he strolled deliberately around the Crosly, exam- 
ining the tires. 

“Are we going to make it?” my mother asked. 

“Don’t be such a pain in the ass,” my father an- 
swered. “Of course we’re going to make it.” 

A day later we pulled into the parking lot of a state 
college where my father had accepted a position as an 
English instructor. My mother was ecstatic. She came 
from a small Ohio town where graduating from high 
school was no mean accomplishment. And now, be- 
cause of the social displacement created by the war, 
she was married to a College Professor, a distinction 
shared by not another living relative. 

We settled into a crumbling faculty dwelling, and 
during the weeks that fled through the summer and 
trailed grayly into that first autumn, my mother 
busied herself with moving about the ancient furni- 
ture (she hated every stick of it), talking with other fac- 
ulty wives over the back fence (she detested them all: 
tacky gossips), and listening to the new wood-veneer 
radio (a waste of good money that could have been 
spent on drapes). 

My father escaped to work. He would finish his 
breakfast at seven-thirty each morning, and I would 
watch him from the bay window as he left the house 
and plodded, empty briefcase in hand, across the col- 
lege grounds. He would return home for lunch and 
sometimes, depending on my mother’s mood, he 
would spend the afternoon stretched out lazily on the 
living room couch for what he persisted in calling his 
“polio nap.” 
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During that first winter, flocks of discordant geese 
drifted south and swarms of small gray birds darted 
randomly across a gray sky. When the weather turn- 
ed, so did the mood in our household. My mother no 
longer went into the back yard to chat with other facul- 
ty wives. My father did not return home for lunch. At 
the supper table there was no conversation: we ate in 
silence and listened to the radio until I was properly 
put to bed. 

One winter evening shortly before Christmas, my 
mother set the supper table while the food steamed 
and bubbled on the stove. And my father did not come 
home. My mother fidgeted in the kitchen, paced back 
and forth in front of the bay window, straightened the 
presents spread out under the Christmas tree, and 
finally fed me and put me to bed. When I awakened 
sometime later it was to the sound of angry voices. I 
crept to my bedroom door and discreetly peered out. 
At the end of the hallway, I could see my mother 
standing slump-shouldered and desperate in the light 
from an overturned lamp. The porcelain lamp with 
which I had shared the back seat of the Crosly rested 
on the floor, its shade bent and askew. 

“It just isn’t right,” I heard my mother say. “You 
work hard. You try to be forthright and honest. Then 
they walk all over you. And you won’t open your 
mouth. You won’t say a word. You know what I 
think? I think that you’re afraid. I think you don’t have 
the guts to stand up to them. And if that’s the case, 
then you better find some other line of work. I don’t 
plan to spend the rest of my life living this way.” 

“Let me tell you,” my father said, “at this moment 
I couldn’t care less how you spend the rest of your 
life.” 
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“You're afraid; I think you’re a coward,” my mother 
said. “You can’t tell people the truth. You're afraid to 
admit the truth to yourself. . .” 

“Goddamnit!” my father screamed. “Get away from 
me. I don’t need you or anyone to tell me how to do 
my job. Just get away and leave me the hell alone!” 

My mother stood motionless for a startled moment; 
then she began to sob. She turned and ran past my 
bedroom—I quickly ducked back into the darkness— 
and she slammed her bedroom door behind her. 

What I did after witnessing this scene, I do not re- 
call. I did not understand the reasons for the argument 
and I was much too young to take sides, but I do re- 
member waking up a few hours later and noticing that 
the house was blessedly silent. Through my partially 
open door I could see the light still burning at the end 
of the hall, so I crawled on my hands and knees down 
the carpeted hallway with the intention of straighten- 
ing the lamp and placing it on the end table. But at the 
edge of the living room I stopped short. There sat my 
father, his eyes wide open and strangely alert, 
slouched in a heavy wingback chair. He seemed to be 
staring out the bay window into the darkness, and his 
profile appeared dwarfed and distant, as if I were 
viewing everything through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope. 

It was only a matter of moments before I realized 
what had grasped my father’s attention: it was snow- 
ing. Large wet flakes glanced obliquely against the 
window glass. I must have sensed, however, that it 
was more than the storm that held my father: I sat 
watching him for a long time that night, until the sky 
beyond our window turned a sour yellow and the 
snow banked quarter moons against the window 
glass. 
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II 

I grew up, went to school, studied occasionally, 

played, graduated, went to college, studied less, 
played more, graduated somehow, got married, and 
went on for an advanced degree. My life might have 
gone in some other direction—I have always thought, 
for example, that I would have made an excellent car- 
penter—but like most of my generation, events over 
which I had little control seemed always the guiding 
influence. War, recession, assassination, more reces- 
sion, more war, another assassination—and so it went 
during those decades, turning us this way and that, 
changing our lives irrevocably. 

The military draft had much to do with what I be- 
came. In order to avoid the war in Vietnam, a draftable 
young man had to go to college. I went to college. 
Then he had to maintain a B average. I signed up for 
a myriad of pie courses—Teaching Health in the 
Elementary School, Marriage Among the Amish, 
Quilt Design, etc.—and thus pulled my average up to 
a 3.2. Then he had to be enrolled in graduate school. 
T enrolled. And so forth and so on. Always I existed 
just beyond the grasp of that hand which seemed to 
reach out from the I WANT YOU poster hanging in 
front of every post office. 

Fact is I would have achieved very little had it not 
been for bumbling Presidents, inept bureaucrats, and 
a system that was forced by abundance to cater to the 
least common denominator. Still and all, it was not a 
bad life, and I was more than pleased to spend my 
time faking it at the university. If I say so myself, my 
wife Clare and I got along rather well during those 
years. 

After graduation, Clare and I packed up our few be- 
longings and drove to my parents’ home in Maryland. 
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I had landed a job at a small Scuthern Baptist college 
nestled discreetly in the swamps of South Carolina, 
but my contract did not begin until the following Sep- 
tember. And since we had been literally run out of our 
apartment in the married student housing by some 
surly oaf from the university business office, we de- 
cided that the economical thing was to shame an invit- 
ation from my parents and if we could endure it, 
spend at least two of the summer months with them. 

I mentioned that I had accepted employment at a 
four-year college as if it were some minor point to be 
noted only in passing. I apologize, for this is pure pre- 
tension. Finding a job is one of the few tasks to which 
I ever applied myself with any tenacity. The war con- 
tinued to rage, and teaching would land one a draft- 
exempt classification. Unfortunately, college teaching 
jobs were at a premium. It was no longer the happy 
time when colleges came begging for instructors. 
(That door, I’m afraid, slammed shut when the post- 
war babies were handed their diplomas.) So I spent a 
good part of my final year at the university studying 
colleges, their catalogues, faculties, and locations. 
And then I mailed out two hundred carefully typed re- 
sumes, each tailored for a particular recipient, and I 
received by return mail 136 form rejections—“We will, 
of course, keep your resume on file. . . ”—three let- 
ters of sympathy from polite department heads, and 
two invitations for interviews. In the end—two weeks 
before I received my degree—I got the job offer. 

“An old school with a bright future.” That’s the gib- 
berish the interviewing dean, a balding pseudo-avun- 
cular ex-minister of seventy or so, used to describe a 
collection of crumbling mildewed architectural mis- 
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haps that even Sherman ignored when he’d swept 
through the state a century before. There was, the 
Dean noted, an Air Force base situated near the col- 
lege and enrollment was “booming.” “Everyone 
wants an education these days,” he added, witha visi- 
ble twitch of disdain. He would hire me, but there was 
a tone of begrudging condescension in his voice, as if 
he were the old sarge addressing the ninety-day won- 
der. 

“One thing I want you to understand,” he warned, 
“T’m not hiring you to fail our students; I’m hiring you 
to teach them.” (No need to worry about me, I 
thought; if it’ll keep me out of Asia, they can all have 
A’s.) “And you'll be expected to maintain a reasonable 
degree of acceptable conduct in your personal life,” he 
went on. “This is a church-related college and what 
you doin this town reflects directly on this college. We 
don’t want any womanizers, and we are not looking 
to hire any troublemakers.” 

Even then I had sense enough to know that this was 
a warning one should be inclined to heed. I had the 
impression that the Dean had seen my contem- 
poraries on the six o’clock news tossing back tear gas 
canisters at the Chicago police and that he half sus- 
pected I’d been involved in a good deal of rioting and 
looting. Of course I had not. That sort of activity re- 
quires more ambition than I could possibly hope to 
muster. But no doubt the rudeness of his remark 
brought some color to my cheeks. 

“You won't have to worry about me,” | said, smil- 
ing. 

That Maryland summer seemed to pass more or less 
routinely, which is to say that it was as boring as all 
the summers I’d ever spent at home. Of course, any- 
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where else I would have been forced to take some kind 
of work, so | kept my mouth shut and bided my time. 
I knew that September would come soon enough. 

One anecdote from that time I’ll relate. It concerns 
my father, whom we left staring pensively into some 
distant inclement dawn. He was now twenty years 
older and had acquired a sad yet distinguished ap- 
pearance. (My mother had changed littlhe—perhaps 
her hair was more auburn than red—but she was, if 
anything, more petulant than ever.) My father had 
mellowed; the anger was all gone out of him. He 
seemed to take things as they came, without resis- 
tance, without a trace of discontent. He had never 
been much of a talker, but now he was downright re- 
clusive, a mood I| attributed to some kind of male 
menopause. Only once that summer did he initiate a 
conversation. It was a Friday evening. He had re- 
turned from teaching a night class at the college. We 
were alone on the back porch. 

“T don’t mean to discourage you in your new job, 
but if I had it all to do over again, I’d gointo some other 
line of work. These little colleges are all the same. All 
the people in them are cliches.” 

[just laughed. “I can’t think of anything easier than 
teaching. I mean, I’m going to get paid for talking to 
folks a couple of hours each day. Besides, it’s a little 
late to be telling me this now.” 

“Tf it’s just teaching, that’s fine. But that won’t last 
long. It’s the other shit—the politics, the gossip, the 
backstabbing—that drives one to distraction.” 

“I’m not going to get involved in any of that,” I said. 
“T’ll teach my nine hours and go home.” 

He seemed suddenly annoyed. “It’s just not that 
easy. You'll see. There’s nothing to do in this life but 
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work, and that won’t sustain you unless you care 
about it.” 

I could feel a moral coming on, so I drove to the 
heart of the matter: “Is something bothering you?” 

He paused, considering. “I'll tell you, but you aren’t 
to tell your mother. She’d only get upset. You know 
how she is.” 

“Twon’t say a word.” 

“Well,” he began, “I’ve been teaching at this college 
for over twenty years, and if I say so myself, I’ve done 
a pretty fair job. My evaluations have always been 
good. My students have never complained. Everyone 
seems pleased with what I’ve done. You know what 
I found out the other day? The department chairman 
has requested that I retire.” 

“Well,” I said, “it is about that time. You should be 
looking forward to taking it easy.” 

“It has nothing to do with age or with taking it easy. 
I’m angry. And what makes me angry is that the col- 
lege—a college I helped build—has been taken over 
by a bunch of ass-kissers masquerading as academic 
liberals. Doesn’t make any difference if they are com- 
petent, doesn’t make a damn what kind of job they do. 
If they speak the right language, know all the current 
terminology required to exclude those who disagree 
with them, they’re safe. They’re so self-righteous, 
strutting around in their blue jeans and long hair.” 

“Ah, what difference does all that make anyway?” 
I asked, wishing profoundly that I’d kept my mouth 
shut. 

He looked away. “I’d be the first to admit that it 
sounds petty, someone who is really privileged com- 
plaining about his life. And I used to be able to ig- 
nore the problems. Activity was the key; there was 
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always something else I could immerse myself in, 
some paper, some project, some goal I kept tucked 
away as a rationalization. But that’s a younger man’s 
ploy. . . . And somehow it’s more than that: it’s the 
failure of the entire concept.” 

“Well, Idon’tknow. . .” 

“Tt’s paradoxical,” he said, “that the things we do to 
make ourselves happy ultimately make us unhappy.” 
He turned and looked me directly in the eyes. “You're 
not so different. No one is exceptional, not even you. 
Eventually we all become cliches.” And he got up and 
walked into the house, leaving me to ponder that. 

In bed that night I told Clare what my father had 
said. “What do you think about that?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. Is he usually right about these 
things?” 

“I’m not sure. I can’t remember his ever having 
made any observations like this.” 

She smiled and shrugged. “Guess you'll find out 
soon enough.” 


I 

I did. 

Kayman College was like most small church-re- 
lated schools. Took me about two weeks to discover 
what had troubled my father. I walked through the 
front door and met an obese, bleach-blonde secret- 
ary who asked, “Now what did you say your name 
was, honey? Why I’m just gonna have to find out 
all about you. Let’s see, you say you teach history. 
Why I just love history. All those dates to re- 
member; I just love it. History, ah me.” There was 
a psychology department, replete with manic de- 
pressives, anal compulsives, and schizos; a math de- 
partment manned by frustrated CPA’s and actuarial 
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rejects; a gym full of over-age arrogant failed foot- 
ball stars who grinned and punched each other in 
the arm when busty co-eds jogged by. And god, 
there was an army of deans. The dean with whom 
I'd interviewed was the Dean of Instruction. Below 
him, struggling in the mire of middle management, 
were the dean of this and the dean of that, poor 
souls who were everywhere at once, bouncing be- 
tween the administration and the faculty. And there 
were the English and Religion Departments, self- 
righteous pedants who displayed a disturbing proc- 
livity for alluding constantly to the Harbrace College 
Handbook or the King James Version of the Bible. 

Of course, the History Department, of which I 
was to be exactly one half, was nearly perfect. I say 
nearly because the other half was Stan Harnick. 

I would guess that I’ve met my share of folk and 
I pride myself on remembering types, but good, 
bad, dull or indifferent, I don’t know that I’ve ever 
met anyone quite like Stan. He was one of those 
“liberal academics” my father had spoken of. Like 
most people I’m lazy, though you won’t catch me 
broadcasting that fact when the fellow who pays my 
salary is snooping around. But Stan. . . well, Stan 
just didn’t give a damn about anything period. Talk 
about lazy, he had me coming and going. He was 
your typical egotistical, belligerent, cynical, para- 
noid pragmatic, one of those arrogant cads you can’t 
help but like. Co-eds stumbled from his classes 
pink-cheeked and wagging their heads. “Isn’t he 
just terrible? Isn’t he just awful?” They would say, 
smiling. 

I strolled into the office to which I’d been as- 
signed—a musty little cinderblock cell in what 
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should have been a condemned building—and there 
was Stan bent over a desk covered with boxes and 
papers and books and decaying fruit and crumpled 
coffee cups. My first thought was that I’d wandered 
into the maintenance supply room and here was the 
janitor. He turned abruptly and stared when I en- 
tered, a frown on his unshaven face. It occurred to 
me at that moment that he-was a dead ringer for 
the movie version of Boo Radley. His skin appeared 
to lack pigmentation, and he was balding—thin 
sprigs of frazzled yellow hair sprouted from the top 


of his skull. 
Isoon learned that Stan suspected I was a “spy” sent 


by the administration to “get the goods on him.” | 
was, after much cajoling, able to convince him other- 
wise, and we spent what was left of the morning 
analyzing the sinister motives that had placed me in 
his office. I realize now that I was probably given the 
only available space, but Stan was convinced that 
there was more to it than that. “They’re out to get me,” 
he kept saying. 

He decided, finally, that I was intended, at the very 
least, to be an ennobling influence, that those in 
power believed that I might make him “a contributing 
member of the college family.” That was, of course, 
ridiculous, and in retrospect we were both quite 
ludicrous. The administration couldn’t have cared less 
one way or the other. I sometimes imagine them sit- 
ting in their big offices chortling over how the small 
fry do carry on. 

That afternoon I attended my first faculty meet- 
ing. If ever I needed proof that Kayman College was 
a self-perpetuating, self-serving institution designed 
to keep everyone, from the President down to the 
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pimply freshmen, busy doing nothing constructive, 
I found it at that faculty meeting. The President, a 
stout but distinguished man of 60, who, being in 
charge, was full of good intentions, said something 
about going forward with our sights on tomorrow’s 
educational vistas while keeping our feet firmly 
planted in the past (as if there were some doubt 
about where their feet were planted). The Dean was 
next at bat, and I was in no mood to shag after the 
arrogant assertions he proceeded to spew. It was 
generally the same line I’d been fed three months 
before—remember you represent the college, keep 
your nose clean, stay away from students of the op- 
posite sex and on and on... . 

Then came the highlight of the meeting. If ever any- 
one edits a book entitled Great Moments from College 
Faculty Meetings, this has my vote to go on page 1. The 
Dean for Remedial Studies had just returned from a 
national education conference held in Hawaii. Tanned 
and confident, he stood before the faculty and said, 
“Before I tell you about the innovations that are going 
on in education today, I want all of you to know that 
Hawaii is the Ethiopia of the world.” 

By god, that got my attention: Ethiopia of the world? 
He mumbled on for some time about remedial this and 
remedial that, and closed by saying, “Colleagues, that 
last day in Hawaii I was sitting at the pool drinking one 
of those drinks in a pineapple and this beautiful 
woman in a bikini walked by and I just held up that 
drink and said to her, ‘Honey, if this place isn’t 
Ethiopia, no place is!’” 

“Welcome to academe,” Stan whispered. 
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IV 

As for the actual teaching part, well, it was, I swear, 
this simple: I just walked into my first class and started 
to ramble on about one thing or another and in twenty 
minutes I had the hang of it. Hell, I might as well say 
it: I’m a natural. When I feel myself in control of a situ- 
ation, the words just flow. In all honesty, I must admit 
that, at the time, I was more surprised than anyone. 
It did not, however, take long for me to fallin love with 
the sound of my own voice. When the sun came up, 
I'd bound out of bed, just damn anxious to get in front 
of a class full of eager faces. Of course, I was teaching 
Western Civilization and that’s a pie course in any- 
one’s book. But the truth is there aren’t many courses 
you couldn’t handle with good reference material and 
a little pizzazz. Sure, there are always one or two 
sharp students, but most are your average folk— 
good-natured, kind-hearted, a little boring—and they 
are inclined to accept what you say as gospel. Rattle 
off a date or two, smile once in a while and they will 
waltz out of the room thinking you’re Herodotus. 

Lord, it was wonderful—fantastic. I had to admit 
that finally things were going smoothly. Too 
smoothly, in fact. And I am here to tell you that when 
all is right with the world, watch out. While you’re 
grinning and lollygagging along, chances are you'll 
end up walking into a brick wall. Complacency is a 
demon. 

My first scrape began innocently enough. One af- 
ternoon I sat talking in the snack bar with three of my 
students—two boys and a woman. The boys were av- 
erage enough—pimply grinners with a little brown- 
nosing in mind—and I cannot remember much about 
what they were saying. The usual prattle most likely. 
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But the woman, she was something else again: slen- 
der, well-shaped, brunette, possessed of a delicate 
nose, a totally charming smile, and very light blue 
eyes. I have something of an eye for the ladies—there 
aren’t many male college instructors who don’t—so 
it’s little wonder that I can’t remember most of that 
conversation. But this much I do recall. I com- 
plimented one of the boys on a watch he was wearing. 
“It’s Air Force issue,” he said, pleased with himself. 
“All you have to do to get one is join the Air Force ha 
ha ha ha. Look, it’s real plastic ha ha ha ha.” Nothing 
to raise an eyebrow there. And logically that should 


have been the end of it. 
The following day, however, there was a 


memorandum in my mailbox informing me that the 
Dean would visit one of my classes the next week. 
I wasn’t too concerned, but I showed the memo to 


Stan. 
“So?” he asked. “He does this to all new faculty. It’s 


nothing to worry about. He just wants to make sure 
you aren’t molesting co-eds in front of the class. I'll tell 
you what I did. I made up a great lecture ahead of time 
and kept it in my briefcase and when he dropped in 
I just pulled it out and rattled it off. Worked like a 
charm.” 

Didn’t seem like a bad idea. And although it meant 
some work, I was able to come up with a few thoughts 
that seemed adequately esoteric. I even went so far as 
to practice the damn thing in front of the bedroom mir- 
ror. That sent Clare into hysterics. “Next you'll be buy- 
ing a tweed jacket with patches on the sleeves,” she 
said. But, really, that didn’t seem so funny, and I 
began to wonder what I’d look like with a beard and 
a pipe clinched firmly between my teeth. 
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One morning I walked into my class and found the 
Dean already seated in the back of the room, his 
wrinkled face clammy cold and his eyes like big red- 
dish eggs. I calmly took roll and opened my briefcase 
to fish out my prepared lecture. No doubt about it, 
here was the true fiber of professionalism; I was cool. 
Then it happened: I looked up and the woman with 
whom I had been talking in the snack bar a few days 
earlier stood at the corner of my desk, a grin of warm 
anticipation on her face. She was holding a small 
greenish-gray box. “I would like for you to have this,” 
she said, looking as if she were presenting me with the 
Academy Award for Best Actor. 

I was dumbfounded. I know that a look of open- 
mouthed astonishment must have crept over my face. 
Foolishly—I didn’t know what else to do—I took the 
box and removed the top. She was giving me a 
watch!—a watch identical to the one I had commented 
on that day in the snack bar. Christ, I could have 
choked the life right out of her. 

“Do you like it?” she asked. 

“Please see me after class,” I said, collecting my 
wits. I put the watch in my briefcase and managed to 
deliver a pretty fair lecture, considering the cir- 
cumstances. After the class, the Dean walked out of 
the room without comment. All in all, I thought it had 
been a masterful recovery. 

“T hope I didn’t embarrass you,” the woman said, 
standing again before my desk. 

“Why in the world did you give me this watch?” I 
asked. 

“IT thought you wanted one.” 

“T wanted to buy one. I certainly didn’t expect you 
to give me one.” 
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“Don’t worry about it,” she said. “My husband is 
Captain MacKenic and he’s in supply. He can get all 
the watches he wants. My name’s Irene, and there’s 
a condition, in case you didn’t know.” 

“A condition?” 

“You must agree to come to dinner at my house on 
Friday night.” 

I don’t like the idea of socializing with students. It 
promotes a bootlicking situation that I find awkward 
and somewhat disconcerting. God knows, I’d done 
enough of it myself as an undergraduate to under- 
stand the motivation. Not that itisn’t good for the ego, 
but when some fool is fawning and groveling all over 
you under false pretenses, it gets old very quickly, be- 
lieve me. 

I told Irene MacKenic that I would ask my wife. And 
then I fled back to my office at top speed. 

“What the hell is wrong with you?” Stan asked 
when | walked in. 

I explained to him what had happened, and he 
leaned back in his chair and cackled. “Wonderful,” he 
said. “Talk about justice.” 

“Well, [don’t think it’s so funny. I could get fired.” 

“Shit, quit worrying. The Dean’s half blind and 
he probably didn’t even see what happened. If he 
wants to talk with you he’ll let you know, you can 
bank on that. Besides, it sounds like a good in. If 
you make friends with an officer, you can use the 
tennis courts and gym and drink lots of cheap booze 
at the Officers’ Club.” 

“I didn’t think of that,” I said. 

“Hell, think about it,” Stan said. “The only social life 
around these parts is on the base. I'll tell you what, if 
Id been invited to a dinner at a captain’s house, I’d be 
right there.” 
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It turned out to be a memorable evening—not be- 
cause it was in any way pleasant, but rather because 
it was one of those occasions that I can look back on 
with a sense of utter bewilderment. If I had known the 
trouble that would grow out of those few misspent 
hours, I would have certainly remained at home. 
Truth is I sensed that we shouldn’t go, that it would 
amount to nothing but grief, and I cannot now think 
of a better argument for trusting one’s instincts. But 
Clare wanted to get out of the apartment and meet 
some people and I had Stan’s assurance that it was, 
after all, a good “in.” And hell, there I was smiling and 
chatting and stumbling headlong into one of those 
brick walls. 

Superficially, at least, we must have appeared quite 
the smart set, like some all-American idiots who had 
just stepped smiling from a TV soap opera—young, 
somewhat successful, jangling along like a psychia- 
trist’s favorite nightmare. 

On one side of the living room sat Irene, her hair 
all done up in a fashionable twist and wrapped to 
the eyeballs in a blue feather boa. And there were 
Douglas and Janet Stokes. Douglas was a swarthy, 
daffodilic fellow of about forty who taught sociology 
at the college. I had heard Stan speak of him once 
in rather derogatory terms. But then Stan spoke of 
almost everyone in derogatory terms. Stokes’ wife 
was a sour, flat-faced woman whose fake smile 
suggested she’d just had a terrible row with some- 
one, probably her husband. Between them passed 
only mandatory pleasantries. 

Clare, Bob MacKenic and I sat on the other side of 
the room. Bob was a tall ungainly man, an altogether 
unlikely Air Force officer, who carried on a surpris- 
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ingly liberal, well-informed conversation. During the 
course of the evening it occurred to me that he might 
even have a modicum of sense, which was more than 
I could say for the cretins sitting on the other side of 
the room. 

The war, of course, was the big topic in those days, 
and eventually the discussion led to a post-mortem of 
Bob MacKenic’s military experiences, such as they 
were. The latter part of that conversation went some- 
thing like this: 


Bob (Leaning forward, gesturing with hands). Most 
people have the wrong idea, you know. For the career 
man the war is a big nothing. I mean, I was there for 
a year and never heard a shot fired in anger. 

Clare (Inquisitive, but deferential). That’s not the 
impression I got from watching TV news. I had the 
feeling that every American was in constant danger. 

Bob (Smiling). Well, that is, of course, a false impre- 
ssion. It was easy duty. Easy. Now if you were one of 
those real gung-ho idiots, sure, you could go out in the 
bush and have it out with the VC, but I just processed 
papers for guys who were being cycled home. Noth- 
ing to it, believe me. Now, I may never make general, 
but, hell, I’malive. 

Clare (Curtly). Well, who is it does all the fighting? 
I see those reports on the number of Americans killed 
each week. Somebody’s dying. Who is it, just the poor 
enlisted men? 

Bob (Retreating). The Air Force enlisted ranks don’t 
do any real fighting. They just service equipment and 
work in supply. Maybe they stand some guard duty, 
but that’s about all. 
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Clare (Simmering). And your job was to decide 
who got sent home and when? 

Bob. Well, when they were ready to go home they 
had to be checked out. Most people have no idea 
what the average enlisted man will do when he’s 
away from friends and family. (Sips drink.) We'd get 
a bunch of them together and give them this speech 
about the porno and dope they were carrying. Then 
we'd let them go behind this big screen and empty 
their pockets and baggage of whatever they were 
hiding. When they got aboard the plane. . . 

Stokes (Interrupting). What kind of porno stuff? 

Bob. Well, almost everything you could imagine. 

Stokes (Eagerly). What, for example? 

Bob (Surprised). You know, the usual stuff. 

Stokes. Do you have any left? 

Bob (Puzzled). Any what? 

Stokes. Any photos? 

Bob. Well, no, we burned them all. 

Stokes (Dejected). Oh. . . 

Janet (Angrily). What a really dumb thing to ask, 
Doug. Of course no one keeps that kind of stuff 
around the house. There are times when I wonder 
if you have good sense. We never go anywhere but 
you end up embarrassing me. 

Me (Wishing I’d stayed home). I wonder if I might 
have another drink? 

Irene (Ignoring me). I’ve always wondered what 
was in those photos Bob’s always talking about. 

Bob. I’ve never mentioned them before—that I can 
recall. 

Me. I'll get the drink myself. 

Irene (Flipping her feather boa). Oh, Bob, you talk 
about them all the time. You know you do, honey. 
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Bob. Let me get you another drink. Anyone else? 

Irene (Smiling). Bob, tell us the story about the 
human head. You know, the one about the enlisted 
man who cut off this head and tried to sneak it home 
with him on the plane. It was a woman’s head and he 
was in love with it or something. Tell them that one, 
Bob. You remember. 

Clare (Rising). We have to be going. 

Irene (Still smiling). So soon? 


Riding home Clare said, “What a bunch of ass- 
holes.” 

“Who'd you hate the most?” I asked. 

“Trene MacKenic.” 

“Why her?” 

“There’s just something about her. I think it’s the 
way she smiles. She’s one of those women who knows 
that she can manipulate men. And I'll tell you who 
else I didn’t like.” 

“Who?” 

“That idiot Stokes. He’s crazy. I’d keep away from 
him if] were you.” 

“Was there anyone you liked?” 

“T sort of liked Bob MacKenic,” she said. “He’s a lit- 
tle crass, but he seems a pleasant sort.” 

Vv 

I never saw Bob MacKenic again, which was okay 
by me. I liked him well enough, but not well enough 
to nurture a real friendship. Too much trouble. And 
when I looked over my rolls for the winter quarter, I 
noticed that Irene had not signed up for any of my 
classes. I didn’t give this much thought; she was cer- 
tainly an attractive woman, but what is one pretty face 
more or less? The world is full of pretty faces, or as 
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Stan said when I mentioned her absence to him: “The 
world’s a smorgasbord. Why be upset because you 
miss out ona ham sandwich?” Of course, I saw her oc- 
casionally about the campus talking with other stu- 
dents, and once or twice we passed in a crowded hall- 
way and exchanged pleasantries. 

It wasn’t until two months later, on a snowy De- 
cember afternoon, that I again found myself sitting in 
the snack bar with Irene MacKenic. She talked. I pre- 
tended to listen. I was, I admit, preoccupied, and in 
my preoccupation I was somewhat insensitive. Snow 
rarely comes to Carolina, and I was amused by stu- 
dents who were sliding up and down the slippery 
sidewalks. They passed the snack bar windows in lit- 
tle trooping battalions, moving their feet cautiously 
forward in short awkward motions. It was a pleasant 
scene—the haze of snow all white among the trees 
and the slow-motion skaters fading gradually into no- 
thingness, like Rick and Captain Renault disappear- 
ing at the end of Casablanca. Irene sat across the table 
munching potato chips and sipping coffee. 

“We really enjoyed having you and Clare over,” she 
said. “I don’t recall ever seeing Bob enjoy himself 
more. Usually he’s quite shy, you know.” 

Ismiled and nodded. 

“Bob leaves at the end of the month,” She con- 
tinued, “and he won’t be back until July. He’s going 
for some kind of special duty in California and when 
he gets back we’re a cinch to get transferred. Anyway, 
we would like for you and Clare to be our guests at the 
Officers’ Club on Friday night. That’s Bob’s last night 
here.” 

“No thank you,” I said. 

It was not that I objected to an evening with the 
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MacKenics, nor did I have other plans for that particu- 
lar night, but a series of disturbing events has trans- 
pired since our last gathering which had changed my 
entire attitude. 

Not long after the MacKenics’ dinner party, Clare 
and I had Stan over for supper. We had finished eating 
and were sitting in the living room discussing some 
event or other, some minor piece of scandal from the 
college, when Douglas Stokes dropped by. 

Ican see him now, standing on my front stoop, smil- 
ing like an idiot, waiting to lead us down the road to 
destruction. I had not been friendly with Stokes; on 
the contrary, I had avoided him after the evening at 
the MacKenics’. There was something about him, 
some air of awkward unpredictability, which I found 
unsettling. The three of us—Stokes, Stan and I (Clare 
hid in the kitchen and rattled pans so as to avoid our 
new guest)—talked for an hour or so before Stokes of- 
fered to buy us a beer at a local hangout, The College 
Tavern. 

I wish I could offer a good reason for why we 
went—how many times have I tried to come up with 
a sensible explanation?—but there we were ambling 
down the dark street like three sailors on our way to 
the neighborhood cathouse. 

When we arrived, The Tavern was almost de- 
serted. It was a week night and most of the students 
were, I assume, in the dorms gambling and drinking 
or whatever. There were two or three boys shooting 
pool near the front of the room and perhaps two 
others sitting at the bar. We seated ourselves at a 
quiet corner table and ordered a round of beer. We 
were waited on by a pretty co-ed (I believe that 
Stokes said that she was one of his students), and 
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Stan and I joked about the college football team, a 
bunch of bunglers who hadn’t won a game in over 
two years. But Stokes did not participate in the con- 
versation. He sat quietly and sipped his beer. Pre- 
sently, the waitress collected our empties and asked 
if we cared for anything else. Then it happened: 
Stokes smiled, leaned back in his chair and said, 
“How about letting me give one of those sweet tits 
a little squeeze?” And reaching up, he did just that. 


Here’s the truth: I’ve had my share of surprises, 
good and bad, but that one is the titleholder. It was the 
ole razor right down my spine. The waitress let loose 
a screech that was ten decibels higher than the nerve- 
rending sound a cat emits when you stomp on its tail. 
She dropped—or threw—our empty beer bottles to 
the floor with an equally discordant crash, and fled 
pronto into the backroom. Suddenly the place was 
alive with faces, all of them, it seemed, staring at me. 

What happened next I cannot clearly remember— 
my mind was occupied with just one thought: my god, 
I’m fired; Vietnam, here I come! But I did have the 
presence of mind to get out of The Tavern, for I can 
recall standing in the street and Stan gasping in my 
ear, “Let's get the fuck out of here!” 

In the safety of my apartment—doors locked, lights 
dimmed—Stan and I talked over what had occurred 
and what was likely to happen to us because of it. It 
was not so much what Stokes had done—that sort of 
thing must happen thousands of times a day—but it 
was the pure stupidity of the act. And in front of stu- 
dents! God, it was all too unexpected, too impossible. 
We knew what would happen when those students 
began to talk. Rumors spread quickly at a small Baptist 
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college, and we remembered and repeated aloud pas- 
sages from the speech the Dean had delivered just 
three short months before. There was, of course, 
nothing we could do, and there was always the out- 
side chance that no one in the administration would 
find out. “We'll just play dumb,” Stan said. “We'll 
deny everything.” 

“It’s not our fault,” I said. “We can’t be held respon- 
sible for what Stokes does.” 

“It’s guilt by association. You can bet that it isn’t 
going to do us any good.” 

For an anxious week everything was quiet, and I 
began to breathe a little easier. But then one afternoon 
I found a memorandum in my mailbox asking me to 
meet with the Dean at my earliest opportunity. I 
sneaked back to the office and showed the memo to 
Stan. 

“Shit,” he said. “I don’t understand why we have 
to get involved in this. I just knew they’d hear about 
it sooner or later.” 

I don’t mind admitting that I was scared witless, and 
I was shaking like a wet puppy when I collapsed into 
the green leather chair in the Dean’s office—the same 
chair I had occupied when he had first warned me to 
watch my step—and looked into that smug smiling 
face. He knew he had me, and he was going to play 
it for allit was worth. 

“I’ve heard the gossip,” he said. “Now I'd like to 
hear your version of the story.” 

I summoned up my best wide-eyed innocent look 
and did something that no one ever willingly does: I 
told the truth—calmly and accurately. I said that Stan 
and I were not involved in any way and that I felt we 
should not be held responsible for anything Stokes 
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might have said or done. Occasionally the Dean nod- 
ded, as if to indicate a final confirming of long-held 
suspicions. Finally he said, “I understand. And I want 
you to know that I will represent you and Mr. Harnick 
in this matter. Say nothing of it to any other member 
of the faculty or administration.” 

I left his office feeling somewhat relieved. But at the 
same time I was nagged by a feeling of uneasiness. He 
would “represent” us. In what? And wasn’t “repre- 
sent” a lawyer’s word? There was only one logical con- 
clusion: Stokes would be fired. As for Frank and me, 
well, maybe we’d be spared. But then there was no 
way tobe sure. 

I did not sleep that night. Long after Clare had 
dozed off, I lay in the bed concocting nightmares. | 
saw myself sitting on the witness stand and Stokes’ 
lawyer cross examining me, trying to discredit my tes- 
timony. What if he dug up some forgotten incident out 
of my past? What if he exposed me for the incompe- 
tent idler am? What if he asked me to spell some three 
syllable word that any fifth grader could spell? Some- 
time near dawn, I managed to convince myself that 
my career as a college teacher was about to come to an 
abrupt end. I would have to find honest work. Or 
even worse, I would soon be sitting in some ditch in 
Asia, my neck covered with leeches. I never believed 
any of that crap about crying as therapy, but as the sun 
slid through my window that morning, I was ready to 
try anything. 

Two weeks passed. A month. And no one said a 
word. The Dean smiled pleasantly when we passed in 
the hall, and Stokes, the true culprit of this tale, went 
about his business as if nothing had happened. To this 
day I do not believe that he ever heard of my meeting 
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with the Dean. But if anything was said, if word ever 
reached him by way of rumor or subtle hint, Stokes 
made no attempt to mend his ways. It seemed, in fact, 
that he grew more and more daring in his behavior. 
One afternoon I saw him sauntering off campus with 
his arm around a co-ed. And he spent most of his time 
in the Student Union, the center of a giggling cluster 
of female students. Damn him. 

As I sat in the snack bar that snowy December after- 
noon, all of these memories were still fresh in my 
mind. I was not sure where | stood with the adminis- 
tration. I wasn’t feeling very secure, to put it mildly. 
So when Irene MacKenic asked if we would go to the 
Officers’ Club, I said no. She was no doubt hurt and 
maybe a little embarrassed by my straight forward re- 
fusal, for I offered no excuses, made no pretense at 
having other plans. I had learned my lesson; I was in 
no mood to take any chances. 

She smiled and said, “Bob will be disappointed. He 
really did enjoy having you and Clare over.” 

She excused herself and left the snack bar. I watched 
her through the plate-glass window as she moved 
down the slippery sidewalk and cutting through a 
grove of bare dogwoods, disappeared in the thick 
haze of falling snow. 

VI 

This would be a nice place to end my little narrative, 
with Irene MacKenic vanishing conveniently in all 
that white purity. And I could say something melod- 
ramatic like: And thus ended what might have been 
a beautiful friendship. God knows, we should all be 
characters in B movies to be discarded or saved or 
served right or whatever suits us. But, alas, we aren't, 
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I look back on the remainder of that winter as a 
rather pleasant period when my life at Kayman Col- 
lege took on the uniform quality which I had always 
hoped it would. I taught my classes, attended my 
committee meetings and did as little as possible. It was 
quite enjoyable—and quite a change. 

When I received my rolls for the spring semester, I 
noticed that Irene had signed up for my Western 
Civilization I]. I was surprised, for I had thought that 
she might drop out of school while Bob was in Califor- 
nia. But the real shock came when I next saw her. 

I walked into my spring semester Western Civ and 
there she sat—no longer the sophisticated captain’s 
wife, no longer the attractive thirtyish woman impecc- 
ably dressed. Ina comical parody of her younger class- 
mates, she had taken on the style of an adolescent. 
Her hair was bleached and worn long, cut in shaggy 
unnatural bangs that covered her eyes. As the semes- 
ter progressed and the weather warmed, she rarely 
wore shoes, and before and after class she slouched in 
the hallway with students fifteen years her junior, 
giggling and chewing a big wad of gum. She was fre- 
quently late, and she solidly frogged the first two quiz- 
zes. One morning after class, I just casually asked why 
she had made failing grades on the tests, and she turn- 
ed and snapped, “I just don’t have time to study this 
shit.” And she walked out of the room. On top of ev- 
erything else, she’d become a rather snippy little 
bitch. 

Still, her hostility didn’t anger me. What difference 
did it make? I figured I’d nail her good when final 
grades went out. And I knew that it was in my best in- 
terest to just stay clear. She was an adult, a good ten 
years older than I, and how she chose to conduct her- 
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self was none of my business. But even then I had a 
sense of what was happening to her. I heard a word 
or two of gossip. Isaw groups of male students snicker 
when Irene passed them in the hall. Once or twice 
some member of the faculty let drop a subtle innuendo 
in the privacy of the lounge. 

One spring morning I passed Irene on the cam- 
pus. The trees were in full bloom and the ground 
was covered with a soft carpet of new grass almost 
too tender to walk on. Wearing a skimpy halter top 
and white shorts, she moved gracefully toward me 
through a cluster of pink and white dogwoods. I at- 
tempted a greeting—smiled, raised my hand in a re- 
luctant half wave—and she looked at me and passed 
by without a word. I admit that I was a little miffed 
by her smugness. But she was so changed, so ut- 
terly transformed, that it was difficult to imagine her 
as someone I’d once known. 

In late April Stan came to me with a story. He 
walked into the office, dragged his chair up next to 
mine, sat down in it backwards and smiled a snide 
self-satisfied grin. He lit a cigarette and allowed the 
smoke to drift slowly into his nostrils. 

“Who are you,” lasked, “Sam Spade?” 

“Have I got one for you,” he said. 

Ismiled. “One what?” 

“One big fat wonderful piece of gossip. Scandal of 
of the year award. When you hear your mouth will 
water with satisfaction.” 

It was a warm day, and the air conditioner groaned 
in our office window. Stan turned it down and pulled 
the shade, an adjustment intended to lend an air of in- 
trigue to whatever it was he was about to tell me. He 
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took a final puff on his cigarette and carefully rubbed 
it to ashes. 

“Okay,” I said, “get to it.” 

“You know the student dance last Saturday night? 
Well, I went, just to see what was happening. I’d been 
there maybe fifteen minutes or so when guess who 
comes strolling in?” 

I smiled and shrugged. And yet in that instant I 
thought I knew the story. Stan sensed this and nod- 
ded. 

“You want me to relate the sordid details?” he 
asked. 

“Of course.” 

“Trene,” he said. “Irene MacKenic in all her glory. 
And I'll tell you what—she wasn’t giving away 
watches.” He paused and gave a little laugh. “You 
know what she was wearing? A bikini. Can you imag- 
ine that? Not that there’s anything wrong with a bikini 

. . mean, if you can wear them in Ethiopia, why not 
here?” We both laughed until Stan said, “Wait, there’s 
more; that’s just the beginning.” 

“Thad a feeling it was,” I said. 

“I decided I’d hang around just to see what de- 
veloped, and it wasn’t long before I noticed that some 
of our good Baptist football players were taking sweet 
Irene out into the parking lot—one ata time.” 

Ishook my head. “Youmean. . .” 

“Yep, your standard college football team 
gangbang, with Irene at tailback.” 

“You should have left,” I said. “Remember what 
happened last time.” 

“IT was on my way out when guess who else comes 
in?” 

“You're kidding,” I said. 

“I’m not, I swear. It took our boy Stokes about five 
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minutes to sniff out Irene. It took one dance and ten 
words to complete the courting and they were off to 
the parking lot. Forty-five minutes later—that was her 
record for the night; must have been true love—they 
came back in arm-in-arm like they’d been out for a 
Sunday stroll.” 

“Amazing,” I said. 

Stan smiled. 

“There’s more?” I asked. 

“After Stokes had his fun he walks up to me and 
asks how my classes are going. He tells me he’s using 
this new approach in his courses. Now prepare your- 
self for this. He says, ‘I want to give my students a 
sense of their own self-worth, a sense of dignity in 
being what they are. Quite simply, I’m committed to 
the systems approach.’” 

No sooner had I gotten up off the floor, brushed 
away the tears from my cheeks and eased the pain in 
my ribs than Stan once more blurted out, “The sys- 
tems approach!” And it started all over again. It was 
wonderful, too funny for words. 

When we were finally able to talk it over, we arrived 
at a number of obvious conclusions. Surely, we 
reasoned, it was merely a matter of time before word 
of Stokes’ latest indiscretion reached the Dean. If the 
relatively minor incident at The College Tavern had 
caused an uproar with the administration, this would 
no doubt be a scandal of major proportions. “College 
Instructor Involved in Gangbang with Married Co- 
ed”: I could see the headlines blaring at me from the 
supermarket tabloids. We both agreed that in a venge- 
ful sense the entire episode was just great fun. There 
would be no excusing this, no word of warning passed 
down the academic grapevine. Stokes would be fired. 
There was no question about it. 
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“Well,” Stan said, “looks like for once he'll get his 
just desserts.” 

We had a jolly time, all right; 1 won’t deny that. But 
when I told the story to Clare, she was not amused. 

“I don’t see anything funny about it,” she said. 

“Don’t you see? That son-of-a-bitch Stokes is finally 
going to get what he’s got coming. Look at the trouble 
he got me into.” 

“What about Irene MacKenic?” 

“What about her?” 

“Don’t you have any compassion for her? She’s 
sick, you know.” 

“Listen, that’s none of my business. If she wants to 
screw every stud she can find, suits me—just so long 
as she doesn’t drag me into her problems.” 

“How about her husband? Don’t you feel sorry for 
Bob?” 

“We all take our chances in this life,” I said. “He 
should have been a better judge of character. Anyway, 
there’s nothing I can do about it.” 

“There is something you could do,” she said. And 
she walked out of the room. 

Clare’s attitude irritated me, and it took some of the 
fun out of what was otherwise a good time. I don’t 
know what she expected me to do. Maybe she wanted 
me to write Bob MacKenic a letter detailing Irene’s ac- 
tivities. If so, she would have to find herself another 
fink. I wasn’t about to stick my head into that noose, 
that’s for sure. 

A week later contracts for the coming year were is- 
sued. I signed mine with a sigh of relief and handed 
it back immediately. I was even given a small raise. 
And generally everyone seemed pleased—including 
Stokes. 
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“T’ll give him this,” Stan said, “he’s acting as if noth- 
ing’s happened.” 

Nothing had. 

By this time I was conditioned to accept almost any- 
thing—how often can one be disillusioned in nine 
months?—and I felt only a sense of passive indigna- 
tion when | heard that Stokes had not only been issued 
a contract, but that he had been appointed Assistant 
Dean for Remedial Studies. My colleagues, however, 
were not so docile in their reaction. A few days after 
the news had circulated, Stan went with other out- 
raged instructors to the Dean’s office to voice faculty 
objections. They had collected their evidence care- 
fully, and the subject of Stokes’ misconduct was in- 
troduced. It was a stormy meeting, filled with fist 
pounding and angry words. But in the end, the Dean 
would not relent. The decision had been made. Stokes 
would remain in his new position. 

The following day a faculty meeting was called to 
announce the new appointment. The Dean for Re- 
medial Studies began by explaining the need for an 
assistant dean. “We here at Kayman College are 
about to start for the first time ever a brand new 
innovation . . .” he said. 

“IT wish the hell he’d stayed in Ethiopia,” Stan 
whispered. 

“Our program is important,” the Remedial Dean 
continued. “Let me give you an example. Not many 
years ago a young woman entered Kayman College. 
She came from a deprived background and it was ap- 
parent that she had many learning deficiencies. She 
read on a fifth grade level, she was capable of only 
elementary math, she possessed few writing skills. 
She was placed in the remedial program, and she ex- 
celled. Soon she was making A’s in regular college 
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courses, and it wasn’t many years before she had re- 
ceived her BA from Kayman College. Colleagues, 
today that young woman is a practicing medical doc- 
tor. She came to us with only ambition, and through 
hard work, tenacity, and our help she has become a 
success. This, ladies and gentlemen, is an Alger Hiss 
story!” 

“That's it,” I heard Stan hiss, and he was on his feet 
yelling, “Not Alger Hiss, you asshole, Horatio Alger! 
Horatio Alger!” 

That brought the meeting to an abrupt end. The 
English Department, having found a new victim 
for their scorn, broke first. They were followed by 
the Religion Department and various assorted 
Christians, who saw in this unfortunate exchange 
the chance to destroy professionally two of their fel- 
low human beings. The remaining faculty sensed 
the panic and fled, leaving some confused Physical 
Education instructors behind. Outside the au- 
ditorium I could hear the shrill amplified voice of 
the Remedial Dean echoing: “I looked it up in the 
encyclopedia. I looked it up... .” 

I lost Stan in the rush, but when I returned to the 
office he was there, tossing books into an empty 
cardboard box. 

“T’'ve had it,” he said. “I’m getting the hell out of 
here,” 

“Just because some fool used the wrong name?” 

“That has nothing to do with it. It’s the Stokes 
appointment.” 


“Well,” I said, “I admit that I don’t understand. 


“They don’t want you to understand,” he said. 
“Stokes is their yes man. They’ve got him just 
where they want him. He’s not going to get into any 
of their business.” 
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“Surely there’s more toit than that,” I said. 

“You know what your problem is?” Stan asked. 
“You don’t understand people. You don’t understand 
how they really are. I don’t think you'll ever under- 
stand. Your life is going to be a series of befuddle- 
ments. And let me tell you something else: you aren’t 
going to be able to find any security here. Nobody at 
this college gives a shit about you, and working here 
is like working anywhere else.” 

“You have a lousy attitude,” I said. 

“Well, that’s exactly why I’m quitting. It’s important 
that | keep my bad attitude intact.” 

“You're just angry,” I said. “When you’ve had a 
chance to think things over, you'll change your 
mind.” 

But I was wrong. Three days later Stan Harnick 
hande« in his resignation. 

VII 

I was assigned a summer course to teach, but that 
took me to the college only three times a week and 
then only for an hour or two each day. I found the 
campus depressing. The halls were deserted, the 
classrooms hot and musty, the students catatonic. 

I spent most of my time at home. I began to lie 
awake at night worrying about my life. Certainly I 
didn’t want to remain at Kayman College. Would I be 
happier if I found some other occupation? Was the at- 
mosphere better at other colleges? And so on. I could 
see all those anxious faces I had yet to teach; I could 
hear my voice droning the same lecture a thousand 
times over; I could imagine all those broken down au- 
tomobiles, defective refrigerators and worn-out wash- 
ing machines. My god, any way you look at it, that’s 
alot of shagging. 
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One July afternoon I returned home and found 
Clare waiting at the door.” You'll never guess who 
called,” she said. 

“Who?” 

“Bob MacKenic. He wants you to call him back. I 
told him you would.” 

“Why’d you do that?” 

“What was I going to do, tell him that you 
wouldn’t?” 

I had not spoken with Bob MacKenic in over seven 
months, and as far as I was concerned it would have 
been just fine if I had not spoken with him again. So 
I did not return his call. Late that afternoon, however, 
the phone rang, and when I answered, there was Bob. 
His voice was shaky, and he talked in short self-con- 
scious stutters, punctuated by sighs and nervous 
laughter. He spoke briefly of his stay in California and 
then he paused. I knew what was coming. 

“What I really called about,” he said, “is Irene. I 
called you because you’re the only person I know at 
the college who will give me a straight answer.” 

He paused again, and I felt a momentary pang of 
amusementat his miscalculation. 

“Let me ask you this,” he said. “Did you notice any 
change in Irene’s behavior after I left for California?” 

I was silent for what must have seemed a long time. 
But there was never any doubt in my mind as to how 
I would answer. “No,” I said. “She seemed about the 
same. Her grades weren't quite up to par, but then 
you were gone. Otherwise she seemed just fine to 
me.” And for good measure: “Why, is something 
wrong? She isn’t sick, is she?” 

“T wish I knew,” he said, and hung up. 
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As soon as] put the receiver down, Clare was beside 
me. 

“What did he say?” 

“He wanted to know about Irene.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him?” 

“Why should I?” 

“He’s her husband. He should know. Maybe he 
could help her.” 

“Well, let him find out from someone else.” 

“You're a real good guy,” Clare said. “I had hoped 
that you might turn out to be a human being. Guess 
I was wrong.” 

I went into the living room and spent the afternoon 
considering all that had happened. I thought about 
Stckes and the Dean and Stan and my father. I thought 
about Irene and Bob MacKenic. I felt that collectively 
my experiences should amount to some kind of les- 
son, some immanent finality. 

It was an overcast day, and soon there came a dull 
gray soundless drizzle. At dusk Clare sat down on the 
couch beside me. 

“T guess you've been sitting out here feeling sorry 
for yourself,” she said. “Well, it won’t do you any 
good. You took the coward’s way out, and you know 
it.” 

That was more than I could bear. I screamed at her 
to get the hell out of the room. “Just leave me alone,” 
Tyelled. “It’s none of your business anyway!” 

She turned and walked down the hall. I heard the 
bedroom door slam. 

I paced up and down for a few dizzy minutes, and 
when I finally settled into a chair by the front window, 
it was dark. In the light from the street lamps, the 
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houses and trees shown with wet. Occasionally a car 
sloshed by, and it too shown and sparkled momentar- 
ily in the artificial light. 

I cannot tell you how long I sat there or what it was 
I thought about. But sometime during the evening I 
was overcome with a grotesque sense of deja vu. And 
I recalled that dark snowy night more than twenty 
years before when my father had sent his wife 
sobbing to her bedroom. I remembered how he’d 
sat—silent, possessed—just as I was sitting now, 
staring out into the same darkness, mine a gray wet 
Carolina summer, his a Maryland winter, cold and 
snow choked. 
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--Shelby Stephenson 
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now that flavor remains with me. I have no expecta- 
tion it will ever leave.”’ 
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